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Here’s how WE keep our 
production costs DOWN! 
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“THIS SIMPLIFIED PICTURE shows how 
we stand as against last year. Our output 
is running about the same but we’ve cut 
our costs and substantially increased our 
margin of profit! Competitors might well 
envy our new, lower break-even point. 


“THE SECRET IS SYNCHRONIZATION 
Our plant is really humming. No waste of 
machine time or labor; no waiting for 
parts—they’re always at hand when 
needed. The reason? Synchronized 
Materials and Production Control! 


“HEART OF THE SYSTEM is Kardex 
Visible—a centralized record that charts 
and coordinates our inventories of ma- 
terials with present and future produc- 
tion requirements. Tells us—at a glance 
—what, when and how much to order. 


FREE—FOLDER TELLING 
16 WAYS to speed production and cut costs 


Yours for the asking—a condensed descrip- 
tion of Synchronized Materials and Produc- 
tion Control based on years of experience 
in designing and installing tailored-to-fit 
systems in hundreds of different plants. 


Phone our nearest office for your copy of 
Folder KD 367 or write on your business 


letterhead to Systems Division, Room 1103, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Reminglon Rand 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand inc. THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 





“NEW, EASIER, GRAPHIC CONTROL! 
Here’s Sched-U-Graph—Kardex in wall 
size. We use it to chart our machine load- 
ing and scheduling visually to save time, 
prevent errors, cut down paperwork. Like 
the rest of our synchronized system it 
pays handsome dividends through greater 
daily output per man and machine!” 
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COPIES ARE AVAILABLE 


TT 
¢ Te Old Peddler and his wagon are 
now rather familiar figures in the American 
market place. A recent mailing of a colored 
print (similar to the Dun’s Review cover) to 
leading business concerns has resulted in a 
large inquiry among business men concerned 
with the so-called “inventory depression.” The 
slogan “You can’t do business from an empty 
wagon” symbolized the problem, and sug- 
gested the remedy. Nearly 200,000 reprints 
have been requested thus far by approximately 
5,000 concerns, most of which are national dis- 
tributors of merchandise. 
A letter accompanying the “Old Peddler” 
print called attention to the necessity of order- 
ing to requirements. It said “Pinch penny 


Dun’s REVIEW 


buying of a dozen when a gross is needed is 
wasteful to the manufacturer, distributor, and 
consumer alike. Empty shelves create the sus- 
picion of fear. Full stocks of fresh merchan- 
dise stimulate confidence. Selectivity invites 
attention and action.” 

There is still a modest supply of full color 
reprints of the “Old Peddler”; business men 
are welcome to a copy as long as the stock 
holds out. Address your inquiry to “The Old 
Peddler,” Dun’s Review, 290 Broadway, New 
York 8, New York. 


The “Old Peddler” illustration is copyright 
1949 by Bourke, Holland & Miller, Inc., of New 
York City; reproduction rights are the exclusive 
property of Dun & BrapstrREET, INc. 
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New cars for your salesmen 
No capital investment 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY ¢ DELIVERED ANYWHERE 


Now you can supply your salesmen with the new cars they 
need and save money, too. The Globe Auto Leasing plan 
leases automobiles—brand new ones—to established com- 
panies on contract, with rentals payable monthly. All cars 
covered for fire, theft and collision—delivered and licensed 
anywhere in the United States. Here are just a few of the 


advantages to you: 








No Capital Investment Increases Salesmen’s Efficiency 
No Costly, Inequitable Your Costs are Operating Costs 
Mileage” Payments ... fax deductible 








Write today for our free brochure that gives you complete details on this money-saving plan, 





GLOBE AUTO LEASING. Inc. 


6150 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. « Telephone: BRiargate 4-2090 


Cars delivered to Salesmen anywhere in the U. S. A. 
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There is some fairly new governmental machinery for 
smoothing out booms and depressions. It was established in 
1946 but now—in 1949—there is beginning to be a much 
greater interest in it. 

The articles from Senator O'Mahoney and Dr. Nourse in 
the following pages tell what this machinery is, how it works, 
what it can do. These two men head up two parts of the ma- 
chinery, The Joint Congressional Committee for the Economic 
Report and The Council of Economic Advisers. 

The Senator summarizes the philosophy behind the legis- 
lation. Dr. Nourse includes an excellent digest of the 1949 


Economic Report. 


These presentations are another step in the program an- 
nounced in the May DuN’s REVIEW; a program planned to 
create understanding concerning various factors in the long ex- 
pected conversion from a sellers’, to a buyers’, market. 

The thorough-going analysis of the situation in the auto- 
mobile industry (page 20) further aids in an appreciation of 
the possibility that adjustments of American business to more 
normal demand may involve only moderate fluctuations in ac- 
tivity. This great industry within itself has some of the balanc- 
ing effects of different peaks for different divisions. 


With the August DUN’s REvIEw there will appear the 


quarterly “Compass Points of Business” in which business con- 
ditions are subjected to the longer view. As with the February 
and May numbers the charts, tables, and text will be designed 
to remove existing uncertainties arising from lack of under- 


standing of what is happening. 














JosepH C. O’MAHONEY 


A former newspaperman and lawyer, Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney has been a United States Senator (Demo- 
crat) from Wyoming since 1934. Senator O’Mahoney 
began his career of public service as First Assistant Post- 
master in 1933. Since then he has served on numerous 
committees including the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Commission (as chairman) and the Special Post- 
War Economic Policy and Planning Committee. He 
is at present chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report which was established by Congress 
under the Employment Act of 1946 as the legislative 
counterpart of the Council of Economic Advisers in 
the Executive Office of the President. 
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Senator from Wyoming 
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Chairman, the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 


Tf. 
OR the first time in history 


following a major war, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is equipped 
with the machinery by which to pre- 
vent a business depression. Heretofore 
every major war has been followed by 
a depression, the magnitude of which 
was measured by the magnitude of the 
war. 

It was the realization of this fact that 
made Congress pass the Employment 
Act of 1946 with its Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to keep the President 
apprized of economic developments, 
its direction to the President to make 
- an annual economic report to Congress, 
and its Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report to analyze the 
President’s recommendations and to 
keep Congress currently abreast of 
changes in the economic picture. 

Even before the Employment Act 
was enacted and even before the shoot- 
ing war had been finished, Congress 
took steps to prevent depression by 
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promoting reconversion of industry 
from production for war to production 
for peace. Two laws in particular 
come immediately to mind. They are 
the War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act of 1944 and the Contract Settle- 
ment Act. These were examples of 
economic planning by Government in 
the public interest, but of direct bene- 
fit to business. They were intended to 
facilitate reconversion and to provide 
the necessary capital by speedily settling 
the contracts business and industry had 
made with the Government for the 
prosecution of the war. 

There was no precedent for either of 
these two laws. They were outstand- 
ing examples of how government can 
intelligently aid business. They were 
essential because the war had been so 
largely an industrial effort that recon- 
version would have been impossible 
without them. They were effective. 
Indeed it is not too much to say that 
the forecasts that eight million persons 
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QB, PROMOTING ECO- 


NOMIC STABILITY THROUGH IN- 
FORMED, CO-OPERATIVE ACTION 
BY GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS, 
THE EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 
MAY BECOME A VITAL WEAPON 
IN THE FIGHT AGAINST EXCES- 
SIVE FLUCTUATIONS IN BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY. CAN INTELLIGENT 
PLANNING BY GOVERNMENT BE 
AN AID TO BUSINESS? 











would be unemployed as a result of the 
end of the war were upset only because 
Congress had had the foresight to pro- 
vide this legislative machinery by which 
the transition from the war economy 

was made practically painless. 
The Employment Act of 1946 was 
Next LEFT page, please 
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prise system. 





Epwin G. NourseE 


The appointment of Dr. Edwin G. Nourse as Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers in July 1946 
brought to the President’s top economic command a 
man with exceptional qualifications of experience and 
training. A noted author and economist, Dr. Nourse 
has taught in several colleges and universities and was 
for 13 years Director of the Institute of Economics of 
the Brookings Institute. As chairman of the Council 
it is his job to develop and recommend co-ordinated 
national policies which will further the aims of the 
Employment Act of 1946—maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power under the free enter- 
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a WE SUCCESSFULLY 


LIQUIDATE A MAJOR INFLATION? 
HERE’s A SUMMARY OF THE LAT- 
EsT EconoMic REPORT BY THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL AND 
SOME EXCERPTS FROM THE TWO 
PREVIOUS REPORTS. ‘TOGETHER 
THEY SHOW THE PROGRESS OF 
THE THINKING OF THE COUNCIL 
ON SOME ASPECTS OF INFLATION 
AND DEFLATION. 
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‘ 4 HE Economic Reports of the 
President, called for under the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, have been attracting 
more and more public attention since 
the first annual report appeared at the 
opening of the Congress-in January 
1947. The third Midyear Economic 
Report, which has just been published, 
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EDWIN G. NOURSE 


Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 


is of more significance and potential 
importance for public thinking and 
Congressional action than any of the 
series thus far. 

Likewise it will be studied in foreign 
countries with close attention. I will 
give a brief outline of what seem to 
me its important features presently, 
but, first, it might be well to say a few 
words about the form and scope of the 
document and the way in which it is 
prepared. 

The title page of the report reads: 
THe Mipyear Economic 
REPoRT OF THE PRESIDENT 

to the Congress, July 11, 1949 


Together with a report 
Tue Economic SITUATION 
AT MipyYEAR 1949 
by the 
Councit oF Economic ApvisERS 
Thus it is a dual document and in 
a sense should be read Chinese fashion, 
with the last part first. In that way 
the reader would get facts first, then 
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interpretation and issues, and finally 
recommendations. The Council's re- 
view is a factual and objective state- 
ment prepared by the three members 
of the Council, with the assistance of 
their professional staff. Its Part II and 
appendixes present the principal statis- 
tics which serve as economic indicators 
of the state of the nation’s business. 
Part I of the Council’s review is called 
“The Course of Economic Adjustment 
and Its Problems” and sets forth the 
direction and rate of movement of the 
principal business trends and the issues 
of business, labor, farmer, and govern 
ment action to which these develop- 
ments give rise. 

Finally, in our backward progress, 
we come to the Economic Report of the 
President to the Congress—the opening 
pages of the book. Here the President 
makes his personal statement of posi- 
tion, how he appraises the economic 
state of the nation in the light of the 

Next RIGHT page, please 
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part of the same program. It was 
drafted because it was realized that the 
reconstruction of the world on a basis 
of peace and economic activity was a 
task which could be accomplished only 
through wise, constructive action by 


government. It was the fruit of our 
experience in the depression that fol- 
lowed World War I. Because govern- 
ment failed to act after that conflict and 
because during the succeeding years we 
clung to the theory that things would 
somehow take care of themselves, we 
had an experience which certainly must 
have taught us that it is much wiser to 
prevent a depression than to have gov- 
ernment act in a frantic and necessarily 
poorly planned manner after depres- 
sion has come. 


Co-operation Is Necessary 


As has already been pointed out in 
the May supplement of Dun’s Re- 
vIEW, business is now going through a 
period of adjustment, “moderate and 
gradual in character.” We have none 
of the abrupt and drastic declines which 
have ushered in all previous devres- 
sions. This adjustment can be kept 
moderate and gradual. The Employ- 
ment Act can be the bridge over which 
the country may safely pass to a sound 
and prosperous economy of long dura- 
tion. It is needful only that business 
leadership and government leadership 
unite to make the Act work. 

To make this co-operation of gov- 
ernment and business possible it must 
first be understood clearly that gov- 
ernment does have a positive function 
in the economic field. 
ness would not be possible without gov- 
ernment. Consider, for example, the 
obligations placed upon the Federal 
Government by the Constitution itself. 


Successful busi- 


The first power given to the Con- 
gress in that instrument was the power 
to levy and collect taxes, to pay the 
debts of the United States, to provide 
for the common defense and the gen- 
eral welfare. 

The second was the power to bor- 
row money on the credit of the United 
States and the third, the power to regu- 
late commerce. 
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It is the duty of government to pre- 
vent violence, fraud, and coercion in 
business; to encourage and stimulate in- 
dustry, trade, and commerce by grant- 
ing patents and protecting the rights 
thus granted; to coin money and fix 
its value; to establish post offices and 
post roads. These are but a few of the 
duties which government must not 
neglect if business is to have a climate 
in which it can operate successfully. 
The mere recitation of these is proof 
of the fact that those who seem to be- 
lieve that government should always 
keep its hands off business and eco- 
nomics do not understand how essen- 
tial the co-operation of business and 
government is. 

Only government can provide the 
framework within which a free econ- 
omy can operate. 
realized by business back in 1787 that 


This was so well 


it was primarily the commercial classes 
who brought about the ratification 
of the Constitution. Leading business 
men of the thirteen original States 
banded together to raise the money 
and to conduct the campaign to estab- 
lish the new national government by 
inducing a sufficient number of the 
States to approve the new constitution. 
They understood how essential govern- 
ment is to the preservation of business 
because they knew from sad experience 

























how painful the results are when gov- 
ernment, for lack of power or under- 
standing, does not function. 

Just as government was essential to 
stabilize the economy after the Ameri- 
can Revolution, so it is essential now, 
One of the principal objectives of the 
Employment Act of 1946 was to make 
it possible for an informed society, 
through the Federal Government, to 
provide the framework within which 
modern trade and commerce may efh- 
ciently operate. 

I am conscious of the fact that the 
law was criticized by some in the belief 
that it was intended to give the Gov- 
ernment more authority than govern- 
ment ought to have. The record of 
this statute since its enactment three 
years ago should be sufficient to demon- 
strate that these fears were without 
The people of America 
are much better informed to-day with 
respect to economic problems and 
trends than they could have been if 
the law had not been enacted. The 
President’s reports, the reports of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the 
hearings and the reports of the Joint 
Congressional Committee have all re- 
sulted in a much broader dissemination 
of economic facts than ever took place 
in any other post-war period. The 
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Council’s review and any other sources 
of information at his command. And, 
as the climax, he states his economic 
policy as revised in the light of recent 
developments and foreseeable prospects. 

It is no part of the Council’s func- 
tion in this published report to take 
any public position with reference to 
Presidential or Congressional policy. 
But they do, both orally and in writ- 
ten memoranda from time to time, 
and, in fairly extensive written ma- 
terials accompanying this economic re- 
view, suggest to the President the re- 
sults that they believe would follow 
from legislative measures which are at 
the time under consideration in the 
Congress or that they believe the Presi- 
dent might wisely recommend for con- 
sideration there. 

In discharging its statutory function 
to “assist and advise the President in 
the preparation of the Economic Re- 
port,” the Council confers with Cabi- 
net members and other agency heads 
on such economic issues as fall within 
these officials’ particular areas of con- 
cern. In this way, the executive heads 
are kept fully informed as to the line 
of interpretation the Council is giving 
to developing events and the policy 
recommendations which they are shap- 
ing for the President’s consideration. 

The Council on its part can, through 
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these consu:tations with Cabinet of- 
ficers, hear in advance the arguments 
of the several executive heads with 
reference to their agency policies and 
can promote the maximum degree of 
consensus in the Executive Branch. 
Where agreement cannot be arrived at 
through discussion, the issues at least 
are clarified and can be laid before the 
President in systematic form rather 
than having agency heads take diver- 
gent positions among themselves or 
oppose Council recommendations 
without full knowledge of the grounds 
on which they are based. 

It is only after the President has 
examined the factual report of the 
Council, has sat in meetings of the co- 
ordinating group (Council and agency 
heads), and listened to whatever other 
advisers he sees fit to consult that his 
own position and policy are decided 
upon and set forth in the Economic 
Report of the President to the Con- 
egress. The text of this report is given 
its final processing by the White House 
staff in consultation with the Council 
for a last check on facts and interpre- 
tations and is transmitted to the Con- 
gress in printed form. It is then re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, set up under the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. That Commit- 
tee is a bi-partisan group of seven Sena- 
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tors and seven Representatives, and is 
equipped with a small staff of its own. 
After studying the Economic Report of 
the President, it submits a critique of 
the President’s program and offers such 
policy recommendations to the Con- 
gress as it sees fit. 


Highlights of the Situation 


The Council’s current review opens 
with the clear-cut declarations: 

“The United States in 1949 is faced 
with the problems of a new and strik- 
iigly different phase of post-war eco- 
nomic adjustment. We are seeking to 
liquidate inflation without being over- 
come by business depression. Our prob- 
lem is to work out a lower level of 
prices without further decline of pro- 
duction and employment, and to effect 
the transition to more stable conditions 
conducive to maximum employment 
and production. ... We find the pros- 
pect reassuring.” 

This statement should at once clear 
up two misunderstandings. There 
have been various speculations in the 
press and on the air to the effect that 
the Midyear Economic Report would 
present a gloomy picture. Many people 
also have been asking whether this re- 
port would cling to an insistence on 
inflationary dangers when deflation is 
already at the door. 

The document just published belies 
the prediction that the Council’s ap- 
praisal would be gloomy. Besides the 
opening verdict “reassuring,” later com- 
ments are in the same vein. “Many 
factors,” says the Council, “augur well 
for the successful culmination of the 
readjustment process in early stability 
followed by renewed growth.” Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that “the 
process of price adjustment has been in 
the main orderly. Although in indi- 
vidual cases, it has been sharp, it has 
not been widely characterized by dump- 
ing at distress prices. Its orderly char- 
acter is in large part due to the fact 
that it has been occurring while con- 
sumer demand,: though weakened, is 
still at very high levels, with residen- 
tial construction and investment in 
Next RIGHT page, please 
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Council and the Joint Committee con- 
tinue to be invaluable sources of infor- 
mation and the committee is particu- 
larly an instrumentality for developing 
a wider comprehension of the issues 
which are at stake. 

There is less likelihood now than ever 
before that leaders in either business 
or in government can be hurried into 
unwise and unnecessary action through 
fear arising from unawareness of actual 
conditions, from false reports, or mis- 
interpretations of fact. Two years 
ago, under the chairmanship of Sena- 
tor Taft, this committee invited Dun 
& BrapstreEt, INc., to conduct a sur- 
vey of business opinion. The mem- 
bers of the committee were struck by 
the fact that business men who were 
interviewed were uniformly more opti- 
mistic about their own businesses and 
their own industries—the areas with 
respect to which they were best in- 
formed—than they were about other 
businesses and other industries with 
which they had less intimate contact. 
So the widespread distribution of more 
and better information on the economic 
problem through the agency of the 
Employment Act is of itself a distinct 
service to business. 

Information, however, is not enough. 
There must be also a plan of action 
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and this is particularly true because in 
our time the economy is much more 
complex and much more highly or- 
ganized than ever before. The success 
or failure of an individual in business 
does not have any appreciable effect 
upon the national economy, but if a 
large modern industrial unit should 
fail it could easily wreck not only local 
communities in which it may be the 
dominant business, but send a chain 
reaction into distant States and distant 
Only Government can 
co-ordinate the actions and reactions of 
modern business. To Government all 
of the people must look for protection 


communities. 


whether they are executives or workers, 
farmers, industrialists, or professional 
experts. 


The Government as a Referee 


Probably no better illustration could 
be cited of the need for government 
action—some might almost call it gov- 
ernment interference—than the current 
debate over the repeal or modification 
of the Taft-Hartley law. What is tran- 
spiring in Congress now is only another 
phase in the effort which has been go- 
ing on for several years to devise a just 
and workable law by which Govern- 
ment may become the referee in a free 
system of negotiations and inter-rela- 
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tions between workers and the execu- 
tives of complex modern industry. 

The Wagner Act as first enacted, 
the Taft-Hartley law amending it, and 
the modifications which are being pre- 
sented to both of these statutes by 
Senator Taft, upon the one hand, and 
Senator Thomas of Utah, on the other, 
are all illustrations of the fact that, 
though they may disagree in detail, 
industry and labor and all the members 
ot Congress are in agreement upon one 
fundamental point, namely, that the 
Government must step in to preserve 
a rule of order in the relations between 
employers and employees. 

“Laissez faire,” in the sense in which 
it has been most recently used, is the 
dictum of an age that is gone. When 
originally proposed it was conceived 
to mean, not that the government 
should follow a “do nothing” course, 
but that it should prevent people and 
classes from interfering with one an- 
other in the pursuit of their economic 
interest. Later on it came to be in- 
terpreted to mean that government 
should not govern. Such, however, 
was not the purpose of the men who 
drafted the Constitution of the United 
States. They could not possibly have 
agreed upon giving Congress the power 

(Continued on page 48) 
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plant and equipment still very high, 
end with Government expenditures 
still rising.” 

The present period of business slack- 
ening is seen as primarily a consequence 
of inventory liquidation resulting from 
production having run somewhat 
ahead of market demand at recently 
existing price levels. However, “the 
management of inventories has been 
carried out in a spirit of caution rather 
than pessimism” and, “there is a con- 
siderable possibility that present adjust- 
ments will lead, after some further 
decline this Summer, to an increase in 
production and employment.” While 
the Council has always made it a point 
to refrain from specific predictions, it 
ventures in this report to dissociate 
itself from the idea of the inevitability 
of extreme cyclical swings. It sug- 
gests that, in the light of more wide- 
spread knowledge of economic prin- 
ciples among business management 
and organized labor and farmers, and 
with greater acceptance of responsibility 
for construction policies by Govern- 
ment, “we may have the unique and 
fortunate experience of liquidating a 
major inflation without falling into a 
severe recession.” 

If that be gloom, make the most of 
it! But the review is no Pollyanna pic- 


ture. Its opening paragraph states that 
the Council is “undertaking to report 
on the economic state of the Nation, 
giving full value to the elements of 
basic strength but not failing to face the 
realities of current recessionary factors,” 
The pages that follow cite a drop in in- 
dustrial production of 13 per cent since 
last Autumn and a fall of 2 million in 
non-agricultural employment since a 
year ago. They note the danger that 
business investment may fall off in the 
latter half of the year, and admit the 
possibility that a contagion of fear and 
curtailed spending could start a down- 
ward spiral, 


Alternatives to Recession 


The Council points out that even if 
we escape real recession, we might 
“still face an unsatisfactory alternative. 
While the decline may be halted or 
even reversed, a satisfactory expansion 
might not follow. Our real need is 
for industrial production not only to 
rebound to the level of present con- 
sumption but also for both production 
and consumption to rise sufficiently to 
absorb a labor force which is both grow- 
ing in size and increasing in produc- 
tivity per man.” 

This certainly should clear up any 
misunderstanding as to whether the 
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midyear review would frankly face the 
fact that inflation has given way to 
“disinflation.” The opening statement 
of this review, already quoted, is a 
ferthright recognition that during the 
first half of 1949 the economy has defi- 
nitely passed trom the inflationary to 
the deflationary phase—with all its 
problems and dangers. 

The imminence of such a change was 
indicated in the review of the situation 
last January and was clearly foreshad- 
owed in the Council’s review of the 
Economic Situation at Midyear 1948. 
In January, it was said: 

“In many fields there has been a dis- 
appearance of the war-created backlog 
demand and a major improvement 
in the supply position, notably in most 
consumer goods. There has been some 
drop in inventory buying. The avail- 
ability of a much greater variety of 
products has resulted in increasing 
competition for the consumer’s dollar. 
The markets for materials have, how- 
ever, been more sensitive in respond- 
ing to this changed situation than the 
wholesale and retail markets for fin- 
ished products, although at the year’s 
end retail clearance sales have become 
very widespread.” 

There were numerous other refer- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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CounNncIL oF Economic ADVISERS 


LEON H. KEYSERLING 
Vice-Chairman 


JOHN D. CLARK 
Member 


EDWIN G. NOURSE 
Chairman 


CREATION AND AuTHorITY—The Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers was established in the Executive Office 
of the President by the Employment Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 24; 15 U.S. C. 1023) approved February 20, 1946. 
The Council consists of three members appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Activities—The Council assists the President in 
the preparation of his annual Economic Report to Con- 
gress; studies national economic developments and 
trends; appraises Government activities bearing upon 
the nation’s economy; develops and recommends to 
the President economic policies to foster free competi- 
tive enterprise and maintain employment, production, 
and purchasing power; and furnishes other studies and 
reports relating to economic policy and legislation 
which the President may request. 
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The President transmits to Congress within 60 days 
after the beginning of each regular session an Eco- 
nomic Report setting forth: 


1. The levels of employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power obtaining in the United States and such 
levels needed to carry out the policy declared in the 
Employment Act of 1946. 


2. Current and foreseeable trends in the levels of 
employment, production, and purchasing power. 


3. A review of the economic program of the Fed- 
eral Government and of economic conditions affecting 
employment in the United States or any considerable 
portion thereof during the preceding year and of their 
effect upon employment, production, and purchasing 
power. 


4. A program for carrying out the policy declared 
in the Employment Act, with such recommendations 
for legislation as he may deem necessary or desirable. 


The President may transmit from time-to-time to 
Congress reports supplementary to the Economic Re- 
port, each of which shall include such supplementary 
or revised recommendations as he may deem necessary 
or desirable to achieve the policy declared in the Em- 
ployment Act. The Economic Report and supplemen- 
tary reports when transmitted to Congress, shall be re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 























Jorinr Commnirr 


JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 
Chairman 

Senator (D); Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
Chairman of Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: Member of Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


The Joint Committee on the Economic Report was 
established under the Employment Act of 1946 as 
the legislative counterpart of the Council of Economic 
Advisers in the Executive Office of the President. The 
Employment Act aims to develop governmental poli- 
cies which will create and maintain “in a manner to 
foster free competitive enterprise and the general wel- 
fare conditions under which there will be afforded 
useful employment opportunities, including self- 
employment for those able, willing, and seeking to 
work, and to promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power.” 


FRANCIS J. MYERS 


Senator (D); Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Senate Majority Whip; Member of Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: Member of Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


Senator (ID): Huntsville, Alabama: Member 
of Committee on Banking and Currency: 
Member of Committee on Public Works. 


PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


Senator (D): Chicago, Illinois; Member 
of Committee on Banking and Currency: 
Member of Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


ROBERT A. TAFT 


Senator (R); Cincinnati, Ohio; Chairman 
Republican Policy Committee; Member of 
Committees on Finance and on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and of Joint Committees 
on Internal Revenue Taxation and on 
Labor-Management Relations. 


RALPH E. FLANDERS 


Senator (R);Springfield, Vermont: Member 
of Committee on Banking and Currency; 
Member of Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


Senator (R); Oren, Utah; Member of 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; 
Member of Committee on Public Works. 


-ONOMIC REPORT 


EDWARD J. HART 

Vice-Chairman 

Representative (D); Jersey City, New 

Jersey; Member of Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


It is the function of the Joint Committee: 

1. To make a continuing study of matters relating 
to the Economic Report. 

2. To study means of co-ordinating legislative pro- 
grams to further the policy of the Act. 

3. As a guide for Congress in dealing with legisla- 
tion relating to the Economic Report, to file a report 
with both Houses containing its findings and recom- 
mendations with respect to each of the main recom- 
mendations made by the President in the Economic 
Report, and to make such other reports and recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable. 


WRIGHT PATMAN 


Representative (D); Texarkana, Texas; 
Chairman of Select Committee to conduct 
a Study and Investigation of the Problems 
of Small Business: Member of Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


WALTER B. HUBER 


Representative (D): Akron, Ohio; Member 
of Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments: Member of Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


FRANK BUCHANAN 


Representative (ID); McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania: Member of Committee on Banking 
and Currency; Member of Committee for 
the District of Columbia. 


JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


Representative (R); Port Huron, Michigan; 
Member of Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


Representative (R); Boston, Massachusetts; 
Member of Committee on Rules. 


ROBERT F. RICH 


Representative (R); Woolrich, Pennsyl- 
vania; Member of Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 
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HAT OF THE NEXT YEAR 
FOR THAT PRIDE AND JOY OF THE 
AMERICAN WAY-OF-LIVING, THE 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY? Or 
MAJOR INDUSTRIES, ITS POST-WAR 
BOOM HAS LASTED LONGEST. CAN 
PRESENT PRODUCTION BE MAIN- 
TAINE Dp? How WILL COSTS, FI- 
NANCIAL SET-UP, DESIGN DEVEL- 
OPMENT, AND CONSUMER CREDIT 
INFLUENCE THE OUTCOME? 


T the very moment in which 
the automobile industry is challeng- 
ing the production record established 


twenty years ago, it may seem incon- 


gruous to imply a period of adjustment 
may be imminent. Yet there is proof 


that some divisions of the industry have 


already passed through the initial stage 
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KENNETH W. TIBBITTS 


Vice-President, National Credit Office, Ine. 


which marks the end of steadily in- 
creasing sales, and that output of pas- 
senger cars has reached its peak. The 
purpose of this study is to discover what 
problems will be encountered, what 
provision has been made to meet 
them, and what specific developments 
of significance to the prospective car 
buyer can be anticipated as the scarci- 
ty of vehicles in all price ranges is 
overcome, 

There is no difficulty in appreciating 
why it has required so much longer for 
the automobile industry to reach a state 
ot balance between supply and demand 
than for other major industries. There 
were the well known problems of avail- 
ability of materials. No other line of 
business was confronted at the close of 
the war with a reconversion program 
of such magnitude. Following the total 
discontinuance of automobile produc- 
tion on February 1, 1942, the automo- 
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TOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


VEHICLES 


1940 


PONTIAC DIVISION ASSEMBLY LINE—GENERAL M 


1935 


bile plants were literally torn apart to 
clear the way for military production. 

The task of preparing for civilian 
production, four years later, was con- 
sequently more arduous than it would 
have been had the dismantling been on 
a more orderly basis. At best, the job 
was a formidable one, not only because 
of the complex manufacturing prob- 
lems involved, but also because most 
of the material manufactured in these 
plants during the war years, as well as 
in the factories of the major suppliers 
of components, was largely foreign to 
the normal operations. Government 
restrictions on usage of materials and 
labor difficulties both also interfered 
with conversion and production in 1946. 
The result is quickly evident from the 
production figures in the table on the 
next page. 

Passenger car production in the four 
vears preceding the war, totalled 12,355,- 
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ooo units. In the four-and-one-halt 
years ending June 30, 1949, production 
of 12,071,000 passenger cars had not yet 
equalled that figure. In other words, 
at the half-way mark in 1949, the in- 
dustry had not yet made up completely 
for the four years of civilian production 
lost during the war. 


TOTAL AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


PassENGER COMMERCIAL 


YEAR Cars VenicLes ‘Toran 
(In thousands) 
BRIO s os « 45587 771 5,358 
1932 1,135 235 1,370 
1937 3,910 Sg3 4,809 
1938 2.001 488 2,489 
1939 ee 2,867 710 35577 
1940 : 35717 755 4,472 
1941 ie 3,770 1,061 4.841 
| ae 70 655 725 
1946 2,149 941 3,090 
1947 3,555 1,240 4,795 
1948 3,909 1,364 5,273 
1949, six months 2,385 626 3,011 


As outlined in the article in the June 
issuc of Dun’s Review, the wool in- 
dustry has been going through the ad- 
justment period segment by segment. 
The experience of the automotive in- 
] 


dustry is comparable. The first seg- 
ment to pass from maximum to lower 
output comprised the manufacturers of 
heavy duty trucks and trailers. The 
explanation is not difficult to find. In 
the four years ending with 1941, there 


had been produced 3,014,000 trucks. By 
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AVERAGE AGE OF PASSENGER CARS IN USE 
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“The aytomotive replacement parts market is the second segment of the industry experiencing the 


mitial phases of adjustment. .... With more than 38,000,000 vehicles registered in the United States 
at the end of 1948, and with the average age of these uchicles considerably greater than in pre-wa 


years, the demand for replacement parts unquestionably will remain strong.” 


June 30, 1948, post-war production of 
3,552,000 trucks had surpassed that 
figure. 

The resumption of truck production 
had been permitted even before the war 
ended, so that a head start over pas- 
senger car output had been gained. 
Further, the transition from war to 
civilian manufacture was relatively 


easy, since so many of the truck plants 
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had been producing comparable mili- 
tary vehicles throughout the war years. 
The reconversion problem was thus 
relatively minor. Finally, many ve- 
hicles made for military use were pur- 
chased as surplus property and adapted 
to commercial purposes in 1945 and 
1946. It is true that over-all production 
figures disclose that there were more 
trucks made in 1948 than in 1947. The 
increase, however, was entirely in the 
light truck category. For the first six 
months of 1949 commercial vehicle pro- 
duction was 124 per cent lower than 
in the first half of 1948. Financially, 
the effects of this trend are shown in 
the condensed financial statements on 
page 22, which represent the consoli- 
dated showing of eighteen independent 
truck and bus manufacturers for the 
past three years. 

Spurred by expanding sales through- 
out 1947, inventories had risen steadily. 
Throughout 1948, energies were di- 
rected to restoring the inventory to a 
proper relationship to sales. Substan- 
tial progress was made. Particularly 
significant is the fact that operations 
continued on a profitable basis, though 
at a reduced rate, despite a reduction of 
20 per cent in sales for 1948. 

A number of measures intended to 
stimulate sales are on the way. More 
powerful and efficient engines are be- 
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ing designed, automatic transmissions 
are under consideration, and the harsh 
profiles traditionally associated with 
these rugged, utilitarian vehicles are 
being softened through streamlining. 
The over-all financia’ position has re- 
mained strong. 


Replacement Parts Market 


The automotive replacement parts 
market is the second segment of the 
industry experiencing the initial phases 
of adjustment. Based on excise tax col- 
lections, it is estima‘ed that the whole- 
sale value of deliveries in 1948 was 
$2,553,000,000, an increase of 8.5 per 
cent over 1947, and a gain of 45 per 
cent over 1946. Figures available for 
the early months of 1949 disclose a 
downward trend of slightly more than 
5 per cent. 1949 sales, however, are 
still at a rate better than 3'/4 times the 
volume in 1941, which, even taking 
into consideration the higher price 
levels, establishes a much higher unit 
volume than in the pre-war years. 
With more than 38,000,000 vehicles 
registered in the United States at the 
end of 1948, and with the average age 
of these vehicles considerably greater, 
the demand for replacement parts 
unquestionably will remain strong. 
Further evidence as to the strength of 
this market is seen in the fact that there 
have been relatively few business em- 
barrassments among the wholesalers of 
automotive service parts. 

Many of the manufacturers of re- 
placement parts are also important pro- 
ducers of parts sold to the car and truck 
factories. Theis financial reports are 
not broken down so as to segregate 
their income from the two classifica- 
tions of customers which they serve. 
It is, however, immediately recogniz- 
able that any reduction in replacement 
parts sales in 1948 was more than com- 
pensated for by the increase in original 
equipment business, as the financial 
statements for the last three years re- 
veal (see page 45). 

Those automotive parts manufac- 
turers who have reported their opera- 
tions for the first quarter of 1949 reveal 
a sales gain of 2 per cent over the first 
quarter of 1948 and an improvement 
of almost 1 per cent in net earnings. 
The financial statements disclose no ac- 
cumulation of excessive inventory. 
ae 
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From the discussion so far, it is clear 
the accumulated demand for trucks, 
trailers, and replacement parts has been 
satisfied; that production now is re- 
flecting normal market conditions. 
The most significant conclusion to be 
drawn is that sales have receded very 
gradually and that current demand is 
far above that of the pre-war years. 
What, therefore, can be anticipated in 
respect to the manufacturers of pas- 
senger cars? 

Several facts suggest that a more nor- 


——— PERCENTAGE OF DISPOSABLE 
INCOME USED TO PURCHASE NEW 
AUTOMOBILES. 
—— ——PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION PURCHASING NEW 
AUTOMOBILES. 4‘ 














1938 1941 1946 1948 
MANUFACTURERS OF HEAVY 
DUTY TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


(Thousands of dollars) 























ASSETS 
1946 1947 1948 

Cash .. $ 26,699 $ 34,469 $ 22,425 
Receivables 29,459 41,063 40,755* 
Merchandise 129,387 165,449 147,128* 
U. S. Securi- 

ties ...... 4,553 35584 3,361 
CurRRENT .. 190,098 244,565 213,669 
Fixed Assets 47,469 = 54,945. = 59,371 
Investments. 2,062 1,854 2,301 
Other 14,571 8,147 8,580 
Torat .... $254,199 $309,511 $283,921 

LIABILITIES 

Current .. $ 83,628 $101,680 $ 72,104 
Deferred 

Dent «<<. 9,986 17,653 20,712 
Reserves . . 8,658 4,163 2,629 
Net Worth. 151,932 186,015 188,476 
Torat .... $254,199 $309,511 $283,921 
Net Sales.. $330,777. $568,200 $455,502 
Nct Profit. . 9,384 32,600 8,492 
Dividends. . 5,885 9,767 7,071 
Net Profit on 

Sales 2.83% 5.75% 1.86% 
Net Profit on 

Net Worth 6.18 17.5 45 


* There figures reflect the effect of inflation on 
prices. 
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mal relationship between supply and 
demand is approaching—the number 
of new cars equipped with a wide 
variety of accessories is declining; 
higher priced models are not selling as 
strongly; greatest percentage gains in 
1949 have been in the output of the 
lowest priced models; the trend toward 
longer wheel bases has been reversed; 
the hesitancy of the public to accept out- 
moded designs is quickly discernible; 
the ratio of the sale of used cars to new 
cars is increasing; many prospective 
purchasers, realizing it is possible on 
most makes to obtain quick delivery, 
have deferred their buying in the hope 
for lower prices; prices on many makes 
have been reduced slightly. Finally, 
the percentage of disposable personal 
income expended for the purchase of 
automobiles is nearing normalcy, as 
shown on the graph at the left. 


The Question of Profits 


The interest of the consumer in the 
immediate outlook for the industry 
quite understandably centers on price. 
Almost any discussion on that subject 
eventually leads to an allegation that 
the automobile factories have been real- 
izing too large a profit. The companies, 
themselves, have been very sensitive to 
such charges and have been quick to 
display figures to indicate the percent- 
age of profit on sales has been no larger, 
and in 1946 and 1947, actually smaller, 
than the average in earlier years. There 
is no reason why the facts should not 
be considered rather frankly at this 
point. For this purpose, an industry 
balance sheet is useful. The condensed 
financial statements on page 23 repre- 
sent the combined balance sheets of the 
eight manufacturers of standard-sized 
passenger vehicles, not including Ford 
Motor Company for which comprehen- 
sive data are not available. 

Whatever conclusion one reaches 
concerning the adequacy or excessive- 
ness of these earnings, one observation 
seems indisputable—the retained por- 
tion of the profits has been essential to 
finance the expanded plants, the larger 
inventories, and to provide the greater 
amounts of working capital required 
by increasing production and higher 
unit costs. In 1941 the industry oper- 
ated with a supply of inventory equiva- 
lent to one-and-one-half months’ re- 
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MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOBILES 
(Thousands of dollars) 

















1941 1946 1947 1948 

Merete ot his Ole co NC a Ute $318,776 $542,633 $517,175 $535,056 
COPA INR 2. s:0.d:cinces.a'seuate ale rare 2375743 283,626 371,359 315,878 
LESS reer rrr ee 453,104 762,448 960,054 1,136,412 
Ri ANERN 8 2h 6 5 5: eialaliel se. o 2 a ere eee 331,772 60,834 386,561 762,213* 
SCBA COND: 5 55316. 556.54 64h C EKER Me 10,793 29,931 73474 6,161 
MON ARNE ies aa Soeedseseue 1,335,191 1,679,472 2,252,223 2,755,720 
Current Liabilities. . 2.0.25... 000e0s 645,760 550,014 971,529 1,191,370 
Workinw Capitals: .o6isscsaetesere 689.431 1,123,458 1,280,094 1,564,350 
net PN so ss Sones sarees 552,233 $18,933 995,772 1,124,812 
ei LAMDIES i on so 0d ne caawenas 27,135 151,500 185,524 201,422 
ict INNMEN. 256 25. ns erewes awe eeus 1,401,123 1,976,170 2,217,076 2,570,666 
Ce PTC LOC CORO TPR Tre 337525337 3,380,897 6,370,444 7,9795784 
aries oa pein ata 255,496 103,128 411,645 610,948 
De ee pee ice 200,404 126,178 179,352 262,751 
Protit on Sales 6.81% 3.05% 6.45% 7.65% 
Profit on Net Worth 13.2 5.22 18.6 23-7 


* A considerable portion of this figure represents “cash” securities held for payment of taxes. 


quirements. Because of unbalanced 
conditions of raw material supplies de- 
riving trom scarcities in 1946, it was 
necessary to have a three months’ in- 
ventory, and in 1947, two months. Only 
toward the close of last year was this 
condition materially improved. The 
need for larger working capital under 
these circumstances is obvious. 
Expenditures for fixed assets in 1947 
and 1948 totalled $305,000,000. 
four per cent of the reinvested earnings 
of the past two years was used to pay 


Forty- 


for that plant expansion and retooling 
program. The balance was utilized for 
essential working capital purposes. Be- 


cause of the need for these funds, only 
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43 per cent of profits was paid out in 
dividends in each of the last two years, 
in contrast to 78 per cent in 1941. The 
moderate dividend policy, avoiding the 
necessity for large term financing, has 
made it possible for the manufacturers 
to maintain a sound financial position. 


Costs Can Be Cut 


There are three potential sources for 
cost savings that would permit prices 
to be reduced, raw material, labor costs, 
and the specifications of the car itself. 

It is quite probable some savings are 
now being realized in raw material 
costs, not because of any substantial re- 
duction in basic prices, but rather from 





gradual elimination of “extras.” As 
long as some materials were in short 
supply, it was frequently necessary to 
improvise. Better grades of material 
than the specifications called for were 
used because such material was avail- 
able, steel sheets, and strip of extra 
width were more costly and resulted in 
more scrap; conversion steel was more 
expensive. These practises are disap- 
pearing as supplies become plentiful. 
Beyond such savings, the price trend 
must be linked with the wage discus- 
sions now taking place in the steel 
industry. 

Similarly, there are two paths to 
lower labor costs. One, greater output 
per man hour, is a subject involving 
such technicalities and is of such deli- 
cacy in the labor-management relation- 
ship, it is perhaps prudent merely to 
recognize the existence of the problem 
without exploring the possibilities of 
its solution. The other path, the elim- 
ination of wasteful work stoppages, af- 
fords a far more direct route to the 
objective of desirable economies and 
lower prices. When a factory closes 
for an hour, a day, or a week because 
of a trivial argument that could and 
should be settled by arbitration, over- 
head expenses continue and are never 
recoverable through future production. 
Whether the work stoppage be in the 


(Continued on page 45) 
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to Keep Informed 
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Y yout 1897 I began to hear 
rumors of a new process for making 
sulphuric acid without the use of the 
old-fashioned huge lead chambers, sub- 
stituting a catalytic substance, platin- 
ized asbestos, for nitric acid as the agent. 
This could be done in a very small space 
and the platinized asbestos was said to 
last almost indefinitely. 

I decided to follow with great thor- 
oughness all patents that were issued 
in any part of the world. Before 1904 
I noticed several exceedingly interest- 
ing Russian patents taken out in Eng- 
land by Eschellmann and Harmuth and 
owned by the Tentelevski Chemical 
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THE “T START 


Work AND Go To Europe” was 


FIRST PART, 


IN THE May Dwn’s Review. 


Company at St. Petersburg. I wanted 
to visit these works, but before doing 
sO was very anxious to see some really 
first-class contact plants in Germany 
and France. 

In 1904 the British Society of Chem- 
ical Industry visited the United States 
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MINING BAUXITE IN BRITISEDT GULANA--MARIA ELIZABETH MIN 


as guests of its American Section, and 
invited the American members to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Society 
in England the next Summer. This, 
it seemed to me, would give an un- 
equalled opportunity to get access not 
only to the leading English chemical 
works but the leading German works, 
as I felt sure there would be some 
members of the German industry at 
the meeting. 

At our 1904 meeting, Dr. William H. 
Nichols, President of the General 
Chemical Company, had been elected 
President of the whole Society, and I 
felt that this would give him a great 
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advantage over me at the meeting in 
England. It occurred to me, however, 
that if I could organize a New England 
Section of the Society which would 
then be the baby section, and could be- 
come the first chairman of that section, 
it would give me a position which 
would open up many things that would 
otherwise be closed to me in Europe. 
The officials of the Society who were 
present were enthusiastic about the idea 
of a New England Section, with the re- 


sult that it was quickly organized and, 
as I had hoped, I was elected Chairman. 

By this time my father had died and 
I had been made Vice-President of the 
Merrimac Chemical Company. I took 
with me to England in 1905 B. E. 
Schlesinger, as a technician, and Mr. 
W. F. Oburg, of the Sales Department. 
My wife also accompanied me and 
proved to be a great help. No one had 
been sent to the meeting by our com- 
petitors, the Cochrane Chemical Com- 
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of the Tentelevski process. 


Dr. George Eschellman, Technical Direcor, Tentelevski Chemical Works, St. Petersburg. 
“Having seen all the principal contract process plants of the world I felt sure I could judge the merits 
I was greatly impressed by the plant and with the inventors.” 


pany, but when they learned that we 
had gone they sent over later Lindsley 
Loring, Treasurer of the company, Mr. 
Stantial and Mr. Lund, their technical 
men. 

The fact that I was chairman of the 
baby section worked just as I had ex- 
pected. While Dr. Nichols, as Presi- 
dent, was given the seat of honor at the 
right of the retiring President, I was 
always given the next seat of honor at 
the left, and we were both regularly 
called upon to make speeches at every 
entertainment. This trip last for nearly 
three weeks, visiting all the principal 
chemical works in England. 

In the party were representatives of 
Meister, Lucius and Briining, and of 
Bayer and Company. My wife and I 
made it our special business to get well 
acquainted with these gentlemen. The 
result was that when they learned that 
we were planning to go to Germany, 
they asked us to join their party and to 
visit their principal works. 


We Decide to Go to Homburg 


We went first to Frankfort, arriving 
Saturday night. On Sunday we decid- 
ed to drive to Homburg to call on a 
Director of Meister, Lucius and Briin- 
ing. Our driver was inexperienced, 
and we were humiliated by breaking 
down and having Lindsley Loring, 
with his Messrs. Stantial and Lund go 
dashing by. They did not slow down 
or make any effort to help us. 





BELOW Dr. Quincke, Technical Director, and Alice S. Howard in front of the Chemical Works 
at Leverhusen, Germany. ‘The Director showed us everything, and knowing I was more interested 
in the contact process than anything else took us through the plant for rather a comprehensive survey.” 


The next morning I went tothe plant 
and, while we were talking with the 
Director, cards were brought in from 
Loring’s party, with a letter of intro- 
duction from the New York agent of 
Badische. The Director sent them 
word that it was against the rules to 
admit visitors. 

One of the owners of the plant show- 
ed us through the entire plant, into 
places we would not have been allowed 
to see if we had not been taken by the 
owner, Dr. Von Briining. This in- 
cluded not only the contact process 
which we saw in minute detail, but 
also the plant for making artificial in- 
digo which had been developed in 
these works, and which had ruined the 
natural indigo industry in India. 

From Frankfort we went to Colozne, 
where we found an automobile wait- 
ing for us which had been sent up by 
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the Director of Bayer’s Leverkusen 
plant. He showed us everything, and 
knowing that I was more interested in 
the contact process than anything else, 
took us through it for rather a compre- 
hensive survey, remarking that he had 
received strict instructions not to show 
this plant because they were obliged by 
their contract with Badische to keep it 
secret. 

Following this we went to Mann- 
heim where we were delightfully en- 
tertained by the Director of the Mann- 
heim Works. Hearing that I was 
interested in seeing as many chemical 
works as possible, he began to think of 
all his friends in the various works who 
were members of the Verein Deutscher 
Chemiker, of which he was President. 
In each case he wrote a note on the 
back of his personal visiting card, in- 
troducing me as his oldest and best 
friend. 

These cards acted like magic and we 
spent a marvelous two weeks using 
them up. He confided to me that he 
did not think very much of the Mann- 
hein sulphuric acid process, which coin- 
cided with my views exactly. How- 
ever, he did have a very interesting 
muriatic acid plant and mechanical salt 
cake furnace, both of which we used 


with great advantage at Merrimac. 
Ready to Visit Tentelevski 


Having now seen al) the principal 
contact process plants of the world, I 
felt sure that ] could judge the merits 
of the Tentelevski process, and my wife 
and I left on the Nord Express for St. 
Petersburg. On reaching the frontier 
we found we were entering Russia just 
as they were expecting a revolution. 

Everybody on the train was in the 
same box, which resulted in our all be- 
coming good friends. We were invited 
to join a group in a large compartment 
in our car—one was Madame Pushkin; 
another was a great landowner near 
Nijhni Novgorod, who had a number 
of rapid fire guns in the baggage car 
and was rushing home to try to defend 
his estate. This was August 1905. We 
really had a very exciting ride until 
afternoon, when our friends obtained 
a newspaper and Jearned that the Czar 
had granted permission for the election 
of a Duma. 

I was greatly impressed by the Ten- 
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televski plant, and with the inventors, 
Dr. Eschellmann and Mr. Harmuth. 
The result of several days’ study caused 
me to draw up a contract in which I 
obtained the assistance of a first-class 
Russian lawyer so that all details would 
be in accordance with Russian law. 

It was a marvelous time to be in St. 
Petersburg, right in the middle of the 


Russian-Japanese peace negotiations at 
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ics ms — 
HENRY HOWARD, NOVEMBER 1948 


Portsmouth, N. H. We had continu- 
ously the latest news because our old 
Boston friend, Ambassador George von 
L. Meyer, was the mouthpiece of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in all his 
messages to the Czar. This situation 
was, of course, very helpful to me in 
my negotiations with the Tentelevski 
Chemical Works. 

The reader may think that Czarist 
Russia was a queer place to go for the 
latest chemical process, but it was a 
country of great contrasts. The great 
majority were uneducated peasants, 
but there was a most astounding mi- 
nority of scientists, authors, and musi- 
cians, whose works were well-known 
throughout the world. 

The contract with Tentelevski pro- 
vided for granting to the Merrimac a 
license for a district covering all the 
territory within 300 miles of Boston. 
The total cost was $20,000, to be made 
in four payments. In addition to this, 
a very moderate royalty on the output 
continuing for ten years. 

Realizing the enormous value of expe- 
rience, I insisted as part of the contract 
obligations that Tentelevski should 
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furnish a mechanic to supervise the 
erection of the plant and a competent 
foreman to start it in operation. We 
were also to receive the detail drawings 
necessary for competitive bids. In Wo- 
burn I insisted that no changes of any 
kind, however simple, should be made 
in these plans so that there would be 
no question of dodging the responsi- 
bility on the part of Tentelevski. 

Inside of two months after the initial 
starting of the plant it had fulfilled all 
the guarantees and we had formally ac- 
cepted and made the payment due. 
The saving in cost from the very start 
of this process compared with our old 
platinum still operation in connection 
with the chamber system was even be- 
yond our best expectations. 


Plans for -a Second Unit 


Before a second unit was built we 
had made quite a number of modifh- 
cations in the design. These were all 
submitted to Tentelevski and I was 
greatly pleased to have them adopt our 
modifications as part of their regular 
design. After signing the contract in 
St. Petersburg, I suggested to Tentelev- 
ski that they make me personally their 
representative for the remaining rights 
which they held for the rest of the 
United States. 

This they agreed to and we drew up 
a contract which provided that I had 
the right to engage legal counsel to de- 
fend their patents in case they should 
be attacked by the General Chemical 
Company, who had just purchased the 
Badische process and already contro)- 
led the Herreshoff process for the 
United States. The contract between 
Merrimac and Tentelevski provided 
that they would pay all costs of any 
litigation that might develop in the 
United States, as the result of Merrimac 
building and operating under the Ten 
televski patents. 

Before we had been operating for 
six months we were served with a for- 
mal notice from Mr. Steel, president 
of the General Chemical Company that 
we were infringing their patents and 
must discontinue the manufacture in 
stantly or suit would be instituted. I 
called on Mr. Frederick P. Fish, a lead- 
ing patent attorney of the United States, 
and retained his services. Then I re- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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THE FIRES OF INDUSTRY BRIGHTEN THE FUTURE—CORSON PHOTOGRAPH FROM DEVANEY 


NCREASED activity in some 
lines of business accompanied decreases 
in other lines as the economy continued 
to adjust downward, in an orderly fash- 
ion, from the post-war peak levels. 
During the first half of 1949 a number 
of buyers had pared their inventories 
to the bone; but, with a continued high 
demand for goods, they were encour- 
aged to rebuild their depleted stocks. 

Production in most industries was in 
various stages of adjustment; the out- 
put of some goods had not declined at 
all. This pattern of scattered adjust- 
ment in sectors of the economy helped 
to keep the declines from gaining mo- 
mentum. Mass layoffs were avoided 
and purchasing power was sustained at 


a high level. 
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The consensus of opinion among the 
executives of 846 firms polled by Dun 
& Brapstreet, [nc., was that the grad- 
ual declines in over-all business which 
had occurred during the first half of 
the year might be expected to continue 
during the latter half, with business vol- 
ume at the year-end moderately below 
the preceding year’s peak levels. 


Ma a While total in- 
RE NNIINF dustrial pro- 
duction continued to decline in June 
and July, there were scattered increases 
in the output of some types of both 
durable and nondurable goods. 
Manufacturers of rubber products, 
some processed foods, and some tex- 
tiles, reported a moderate rise in output. 
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ARIOUS SECTORS OF THE ECON- 
OMY CONTINUED TO EXPERIENCE 
A MILD DECLINE IN BUSINESS 
activity. WHILE BELOW POST- 
WAR PEAK LEVELS, PRODUCTION, 
EMPLOYMENT, AND PRIVATE 
SPENDING WERE HIGH COMPARED 
WITH THE LEVELS IN MOST OF 
THE YEARS PRIOR TO 1948. 


Electric power output rose fractionally 
in June; it remained slightly above that 
of a year ago. 

Anthracite coal mining and lumber 
production were up slightly. Automo- 
bile production continued to increase. 
The total output of cars and trucks dur- 
ing June was some 39 per cent above 
that of a year ago. Automobile out- 
put in the week ended June 25 was at 
the highest level since May 1929. By 
July 2 about 3,047,000 vehicles had been 
produced in 1949 or almost 22 per cent 
more than in the similar period in 1948. 

Declines continued to appear in other 
lines of production. Operations at some 
metal mines were sharply curtailed; 
producers of machinery, and chemi- 
cals reduced their output generally. 
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Weekly Signposts of Resinets 


WEEKLY AVERAGES SELECTED Larrsr PReEvious YEAR WEEK 
1939 1948 BUSINESS INDICATORS WEEK WEEK AGo ENDED 
102 170 Steel Ingot Production 150 150 170 Aug. 1 
Ten Thousand Tons 
76 Lit Bituminous Coal Mined 70 66 rx July 23 
Hundred Thousand Tons 
13 10L Automobile Production 141 152 113 July 30 
Thousand Automobiles 
31 53 Electric Power Output 55 55 54 July 30 
Ten Million K.W. Hours 
65 82 Freight Carloadings 72 72 88 July 23 
Ten Thousand Cars 
109 304 Department Store Sales 214 201 236 July 16 
Index Number 
oF 165 Wholesale Prices 154 154 169 July 23 
Index Number 
74 211 Bank Debits 204 211 205 July 16 
Hundred Million Dollars 
76 285 Money in Circulation 274 275 279 July 23 
Hundred Million Dollars 
219 101 Business Failures 182 167 gI July 23 


Number of Failures 


Steel ingot production declined to 
per cent during June and it was about 
g per cent below that of a year ago. 
Work stoppages at the bituminous coal 
mines reduced output considerably dur- 
ing June and early July; coal produc- 
tion was about 30 per cent below the 
1948 levels. Daily average crude oil 
output continued to decline in June and 
remained moderately below that of a 
year ago. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s Index 
of Physical Production was at 169 in 
June (1935-1939—100). This was near- 
ly 3 per cent below the May level and 
13 per cent below the November- 
December peak of 195. The declines 
centered largely in the production of 
durable goods. Production in most of 
the nondurable lines was steady or in- 
creased slightly. 

Although production was curtailed 
in many lines during the first six 


months of 1949, outlays for new plant 


Industrial Production 





Seasonally Adjusted Index. 1435-1939=100,; Federal RB Board 

1946 1947 1948 1049 

January 160 189 193 191 

February 152 189 194 189 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 183 192 195 

December 182 192 192 
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and equipment were maintained at 
high levels. First quarter 1949 expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment amount- 
ed to $4.5 billion compared with $4.2 
billion in the same period in 1948. The 
preliminary estimate for second quarter 
expenditures is $4.8 billion, unchanged 
from a year ago, It is estimated that 
American business will spend about 
$4.6 billion on new plant and equip- 
ment during the third quarter of 1949; 
this is about 4 per cent below both that 
of the preceding quarter and the cor- 


responding period a year ago. 


es sf Largely because 
anf oyment of the seasonal 
need for more farm labor, employment 
rose to 59.6 million workers in June, the 


highest for any month this year and 
about 3 per cent below the correspond- 
ing 1948 figure. When many students 
and graduates joined other new job- 


seekers the labor force increased by 





Employment 
Millions of Persons: U.S. Bureau of the Consus 

1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 51.0 55-4 57.1 57:5 
February 51.2 55.5 57.1 57.2 
March 52-5 56.1 57-3 57-6 
April 54:1 56.7 58.3 578 
May j 58.7 
June 60 5 4.6 
July 60. ) 
August 59 MI 
September 57.0 58.9 60.3 
October 570 59.2 60.1 
November 57.0 58.6 59-9 
December 56.3 57.9 59-4 


Includes all civihan workers. 
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slightly more than 1.4 million persons. 
It was estimated that about two-thirds 
of this number found employment. 

When nonagricultural employment 
rose by 204,000 workers to 49.9 million, 
a five-month decline was reversed. The 
increased demand for nonfarm labor 
was attributed to expanded activity in 
construction and other out-door types 
of work. Farm employment increased 
by 720,000 workers to 9.7 million, re- 
flecting the usual June rise. 

Unemployment reached a seven-year 
high in June when nearly 3.8, million 
persons were out of work; most of the 
newly unemployed were persons aged 
25 or younger. Some Government 
economists predicted that unemploy- 
ment may increase to nearly 5 million 
before recovery factors check the rise 
which has conunued during the past 
eight months. 

Hiring by the public utility and the 
transportation industries increased 
slightly. Employment at woolen and 
worsted mills rose, reversing the decline 
which had started in August 1948. Ad- 
ditional workers also were hired by 
lumber mills. 


JS Weekly earnings of the 
eS NCOME nation’s 11.8 million fac- 
tory workers increased in May for the 
first time in four months to $53.08 from 
$52.70. A slight increase in the average 
work week to 38.6 from 38.3 hours was 
largely responsible for the rise; gross 
hourly earnings were almost unchanged 
at $1.375. 

A generally higher rate of hourly pay 
combined with a larger number of 
hours worked continued to result in 


more money for durable goods workers 
than for those employed in nondurable 


goods industries. 
There was a slight dip in 


Tp . 
Ce “are 
Pai eS the Consumers’ Price In- 


dex during May; it declined 0.3 per 


Retail Sales 


Seusonully Adjusted Index: 1935-19;9==100, U. S$. Department of Commerce 
1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 231 284 325 33) 
February 238 290 24 










March 241 293 338 






April 247 338 333 
May 252 330 332 
June 253 304 337 333° 
July 304 337 

August 303 338 

September 318 ied 

October 275 319 338 

November 282 323 334 

December 287 329 342 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available, 
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cent to 169.2. This was 0.8 per cent 
below the May 1943 index of 170.5. The 
May dip was attributed to declines in 
the prices of house furnishings, fuel, 
apparel, and some foods. Rent was the 
only component of the index which 
increased. 

Wholesale prices continued to decline 
in May and early June. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ Wholesale Com- 
modity Price Index dipped 0.8 per cent 
to 155-7 in May; it was 5 per cent below 
a year ago. 

]t appeared that the prices for many 
commodities would continue to decline. 
While the buying of some materials, 
such as copper, lead, and rayon, has re- 
cently expanded, the increased demand 
resulted from a previous drastic inven- 


tory curtailment by many consuming 


industries. Some manufacturers con- 
tinued to reduce their inventories 
further. 


However, the costs of most commod- 
ities have not declined very sharply. 
The prices of lead and zinc have been 
almost halved, copper has come down 
about 25 per cent, and grain prices are 
down 40 per cent. 

But the average level of all wholesale 
prices is about 8 per cent below the 
post-war peak. Between May 1920 and 
January 1921 wholesale prices declined 
46 per cent. Between April 1937 and 
August 1939 they declined 15 per cent. 

Declines in the prices received by 
farmers for truck crops, food grains, 
lamb, and poultry were reflected in the 
Bureau of Agriculture’s Farm Price In- 
dex. The Index declined 2 per cent in 
June to 252 per cent of the 1909-1914 


average level; in June 1948 it was 295. 


ye /, The Dun’s Review 
SHUIVOMOOEYS Regional Trade 
Barometer, measuring the volume of 
consumer spending in terms of the 
1935-1939 average level, fell 3.8 per 


cent in June to 287.9 (preliminary). 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Iudex: 1935-1939==100, U.S. Bureau of Labor Staustus 







1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 129.9 153-3 170.9 
February 129.6 153-2 169.0 
March 130.2 156. S 
April 1301 169.3 169.7 
May 156.0 170.5 169.2 
June 157-1 171.7 168.9° 
July 15%.4 173-7 
August 160.3 174.5 
September 145.9 163.8 174-5 
October 148.6 163.8 173.6 
November 152.2 164.9 172.2 
December 153-3 167.0 171.4 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available, 
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REGIONAL 

TRADE BAROMETER 

MAY 1949 

CHANGES FROM A YEAR AGO 
COM CO-1—-m 
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REGIONS 


EN TFTY¥-NEWN SB 


(1935-1939 = 100) 


TRADE 4: ¢' EP VE EY IN 
% Change from 
REGION May May Apr. 
1949 1948 1949 
Cites Sittiveiccviviiedeiva 299.3 — 04 — 15 
Ts New: Englatdhiccccesiccccisscae 232.9 —o.4 + 0.8 
Bn. THEME BOG: CRBs 6 0.0 occ cee ciws 249-6 — 4.7 + 2.0 
3. Albany, Utica, and Syracuse... 270.8 — 2.1 + 0.9 
4. Buffalo and Rochester........ 280.8 —2.9 — 7.9 
5. Northern New Jerscy.......<. 217.3 — 5-9 + 2-9 
6. Philadelphia ......eeeeeeeees 266.9 + 0.2 — 4.4 
SS PE, bhidosc sececdsuas 261.5 + 1.2 — 7.4 
Ae PP ee reer ee 291.8 — 1.8 — 0.4 
9. Cincinnati and Columbus..... 306.7 — 2.3 — 2.1 
10, Indianapolis and Louisville... 324.5 +67 -+ 0.3 
Sis CACM 2 oo bo enscwuses wees 273-5 +18 + 0.6 
Ei I ae aveedke tana ccunews 310.7 + 1.1 — 1.6 
13. Milwankee ...... een 21.0 — hg 2.7 
14. Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 208.5 — 2.1 + 3.0 


This was 5.1 per cent below the 303.4 
of a year ago. The barometer is ad- 


justed seasonally and for the number 
of business days in the month. 

The May barometer of 299.3 reflected 
a slight decrease in the volume of trade 
during that month. It was 1.5 per cent 


below the April barometer of 303.8 and 
was 0.4 per cent below the 300.4 of 
May 1948. 

The barometers for a majority of re- 


gions were below the levels of the pre- 


vious month. The largest monthly 
decline was 13.9 per cent in the Salt 


Lake City Region (26). The second 
largest decrease occurred in the Denver 


Region (25) with a drop of 8.1 per cent. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index. rysb=100, U.S. Burean of Labor Stunstics 


1946 1947 10943 1949 
January 107.1 142.0 165.7 
February 07 145.2 

March 50.0 
Apnil 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December 





* Approximation; figure fron 
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% Change {rom 

REGION May May Apr. 

1949 1948 1949 

15. Iowa and Nebraska......... 304.0 — 0.2 — 2.0 
WOs Se BONE Scadveseuracucenase 240.0 + 2.0 + 0.6 
279s MONS CMG cadewccvnndvenca 312.5 —o0o.4 — 1-5 
18, Maryland and Virginia......+ 283.3 +07 —oO.1 
19. North and South Carolina.... 352.3 + 2.0 + 6.2 
20. Atlanta and Birmingham..... 381.6 — 1.9 — 2.0 
BE PIGMONW.c 6 ded aeccccacudeucen 375-6 — 3.7 + 5-5 
Shc MEI 6b sb aeciccasekednuns 343-9 +19 +09 
TE NOW CNS i cccidaeviewans 358.0 + 3.9 — 5.1 
pS ee er err 383.5 —0.7 — 6.9 
Si DANCED 54s sends cecninesqesss 268.1 — 3.8 — 8.1 
96: SAM Same CAG on ne ae ance 207.7 — 1.3 —13.90 
27. Portland and Seattic. ........ 362.4 + 2.3 + 4.2 
28. Sam FranciscO. .cccesccscccves 306.4 — 0.6 — 1.8 
99: LOG ANGE «dc cesivced caver 313.8 —2.9 + 0.6 


Monthly increases were generally 
slight, the largest being a rise of 6.2 per 
cent in the North and South Carolina 
Region (19). The second largest in- 
crease was 5.5 per cent which took 
place in the Florida Region (21). 

The barometers for more than half 
of the regions were slightly below the 
levels of a year ago. The sharpest de- 
crease was 6.2 per cent in the Mil- 
waukee Region (13). The Northern 
New Jersey Region (5) had the second 
largest yearly drop of 5.9 per cent. 

The largest rises above 1948 levels 
were 3.9 per cent in the New Orleans 
Region (23) and 2.3 per cent in the 


Portland and Seattle Region (27). 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index. Dow-Jones 









1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 199.00 176.10 176.26 199.75 
February 199.46 131.54 163.47 174.46 
March 194-37 176.66 169.94 175.87 
April 205.81 171.28 180.05 175.65 
May 206.63 168.67 156.38 174.03 
Tune 173-76 165.59 
July 
August 
September 2.9 f 
October 169.48 181.92 185.19 
November 168.94 1St.4 176.60 
December 174.38 179.18 176.38 


Based on closing prices of 30 industrial stocks. 
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juLY +1949 
SERIES ——YEAR—— MONTH s ty 
January February March April May 
1947 57.1 57.1 57.7 58.2 59.8 
Employment, total Serre 1948 58.4 58.3 58.5 59.6 60.0 
si persons 1949 58.8 58.7 59.1 59.3 60.2 
2.3 2.4 2.0 
Unemployment............. gt e; 6 2.4 2.2 1.8 
Million persons 1949 27 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.3 
Farm Incom 1447 23 19 2.1 2.0 2.0 
me Billion dollars 1948 2.6 1.9 1.9 a 2.1 
1949 2.4 1.8 2.0 1.9 19 
é 7 4 0.0 10.4 10.6 10.9 
Consumers’ Credit Outstanding an 7 ‘ om 13.5 13.8 14.0 
Billion dollars 1949 15.7 15.3 15.4 15.6 15.8 
’ . , : 1947 1.161 1.170 1.180 1.186 1.207 
Hourly Earnings of Industrial 1948 1.285 1.286 1.289 1.292 1.301 
Workers. ....... Dollars 1949 1.380 1.377 1.374 1.376 1.375 
, 1947 47.10 47.29 47.69 47.50 48.44 
bet Earnings of Industrial 1948 52.07 51.71 52.07 51.79 51.86 
orkers . Dollars 1949 54.51 54.12 53.63 52.70 53.08 
” ‘ 15.5 15.4 15.0 
Manufacturers’ Sales... . . vig (4 166 162 18.1 172 16.8 
Billion doll Jit 
illion dollars 1949 16.7 16.4 18.1 16.9 16.1 
a 1947 24.2 24.8 25.4 25.9 26.4 
Manufacturers eens 1948 8.5 28.8 29.1 29.2 29.4 
illion dollars 1949 32.1 32.1 31.8 31.3 30.8 
Wholesalers’ Sales.......... 1947 ee ye oe oe as 
: 1918 7.7 7.1 7.7 7.7 6.8 
Billion dollars 1949 79 6.8 25 7.0 7.1 
Wholesalers’ Inventories . wee 79 3 73 
Billion dollars 1949 8.6 8.6 8.5 8.2 7.8 
=p : 1947 8.3 7.9 9.3 9.5 10.0 
Retailers’ Sales ‘ re 1948 97 8.9 10.7 10.7 10.8 
Billion dollars 1949 9.4 8.9 10.5 11.1 10.8 
katherd Dauieiiidees 1947 10.9 ee 12.0 12.2 12.0 
: - Billi dollar, 1948 12.8 13.6 14.3 14.2 14.0 
tllion dollars 1949 13.5 13.9 14.5 14.3 13.8 
‘ : 1947 189 189 190 187 185 
Physical Production Index 
? . a ie 1948 193 194 191 188 192 
Adjusted 1935-1939=100 1949 191 189 184 179 174 
: : 1947 4.0 3.2 4.2 3.2 4.4 
vay sagan “See 3.8 3.1 3.0 3.0 4.4 
Maliogs. of cars 1949 3.4 2.8 2.6 3.2 3.1 
ae ; se 1947 129 140 197 178 165 
ers: AG |. 288 191 264 286 279 
: ee 1949-188 195 256 283 257 
Commercial and Industrial oo a ~~ a4 ai7 376 
Failures. .........Number nu? 477 4 426 
1949 566 685 849 878 776 
ae 1947 15.2 13.0 15.3 16.1 17.3 
PEE ee ; 
er alin dale << tM 13.0 25.6 17.5 15.3 13.8 
1949 19.2 27.6 97.4 31.9 28.4 





The figures above bring up to date some of the series included in “The Compass Points of Busi- 
ness” quarterly supplement to the May Dun’s Review. The next complete quarterly supplement will 
appear in the August issue of this magazine. 

Total employment increased to 61.0 million persons in June. Most of the increase resulted from 
the seasonal need for labor in agriculture. 

Retail sales in June dipped slightly from the May level; at about $10.7 billion, volume was 1.2 per 


cent below that of a year ago. 


Business failures increased about 7 per cent to 828 in June; they were 79 per cent more numerous 
than a year ago when 463 businesses succumbed. The liabilities involved in June failures were almost 
unchanged from May at $28,161,000. 
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We i. While new orders 
wtese wa for Fall merchan- 
dise increased moderately in July, the 
volume of reorders for seasonal items 
diminished slightly. Buyers frequently 
sought Summer goods to be offered in 
August sales. Many merchants stressed 
short-term deliveries in placing Fall 
orders. 

Total order volume in June was esti- 
mated to be from 8 to 10 per cent below 
that of a year ago. Wholesale inven- 
tories were fractionally below those of 
June 1948. The demand for apparel, 
home furnishings, and hardware com- 
pared favorably with that of a year ago. 

The volume of con- 


Retailing sumer spending de- 
creased slightly in July after rising 
fractionally in June. It was moderately 
below that of a year ago, but continued 
to be well above that of 1947. Promo- 
tions of Summer merchandise, fre- 
quently at marked price reductions, 
were well received in most parts of the 
nation. Consumers generally continued 
to insist on good quality at moderate 
prices. 

Shoppers continued to display con- 
siderable interest in vacation equip- 
ment and sporting goods. Beachwear, 
women’s cotton dresses, and men’s 
lightweight Summer suits sold well. 

The dollar volume of retail trade in 
June amounted to about $10.7 billion. 
This compared with $10.9 billion spent 
by consumers in June 1948 and with 
$9.5 billion in the same month of 1947. 
Z,, Three important forces 
cPOMANCE affected the money sup- 


ply during the second quarter and early 
third quarter of 1949. A steady decline 
in the volume of loans to business, a 
cut in the reserve requirements, and 
increased expenditures by the United 
States Treasury helped to expand the 
supply of funds for lending and 
investing. 

Bank loans to business continued to 
decline in June, but less sharply than 
in May. As the demand for some goods 
remained large, some business men re- 
quested funds to finance the expansion 
of their inventories. 

At the close of the week ended July 
6, business loans had declined for 25 
consecutive weeks; they had declined 
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an unprecedented $2.6 billion, or 16.4 
per cent, from the December 22, 1948, 
peak. Total commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural loans amounted to 
$13.0 billion, or $1.4 billion less than a 
year ago. 

With the decrease in loan volume 
and the increase in deposits due to 
heightened military expenditures, many 
banks invested their growing volume 
of idle funds in Federal securities; this 
reversed a trend which had started in 
early 1946. 

Trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change during June was very dull; 
about 17.8 million shares changed hands 
compared with nearly 18.2 million in 
May, and slightly more than 30.9 mil- 
lion shares in June 1948. Stock prices 
declined steadily during early June, but 
recovered most of the losses in the latter 
part of the month. While the Dow- 
Jones average of 30 industrial stock 
prices was 167.98 on June 1, and 167.42 
on June 30, the average for the month 


was 165.59. 
LY See Business failures rose 
again in June after de- 
clining in May; they increased to 828, 
about 3 per cent below the March level 
and nearly 6 per cent below that of 
April. Although exceeded twice so 
far this, casualties rose to the high- 
est total for any June since pre-war 
1941. Failures were 79 per cent more 
numerous than a year ago when 463 
succumbed. 

According to Dun’s FarLure INpex, 
which projects the monthly casualties 
to an annual basis and adjusts for sea- 
sonal fluctuations, failures occurred at 
an annual rate of 36 per 10,000 busi- 
nesses in operation. While the failure 
rate this June was above the 21 reported 
in the corresponding month a year ago, 
it was about one-half as large as in pre- 
war 1940. 

Almost no change occurred in the 
volume of liabilities involved in June 
casualties; it totalled $28,161,000 as 
against $28,374,000 in May. Compared 
with June in other years, however, the 
volume of liabilities this June was the 
largest since 1934. 

Casualties involving liabilities of less 
than $5,000 and those with liabilities 
between $25,000 and $100,000 remained 
about the same as in May. 
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What Business Mor Expect 


RANGE OF PERCENTAGE 

















EXPENDITURES 
OF SALES «FOR PLANT AND 
EQUIPMENT. 




















The vertical bars extend over the range of percentage changes expected by the middle 50 per cent 


of the executives questioned in the latest DUN & BRADSTREET survey. 


For example, percentage 


changes anticipated by half of the manufacturers questioned about their expected sales volume in 


the last half of 1949 ranged between 5 per cent above and 13 per cent below a year ago. 
of one-fourth of the manufacturers exceeded a year ago by more than § per cent; 
remaining one-fourth were more than 13 per cent below a year ago. 


concerns were interviewed. 


Tuis third and latest “business ex- 
pectations” survey was conducted by 
Dun & Brapstreet, INc., as part of an 
experimental project of continuously 
and periodically measuring the senti- 
ment of business men regarding future 
operations. This survey of 846 busi- 
nesses was completed in the latter part 
of June; similar surveys were also made 
in April and May. 

One-half or more of the concerns ex- 
pected declines on all items except the 
number of employees and expenditures 
on new plant and equipment. From 


Estimates 
those of the 
The executives of 846 business 


70 to 80 per cent of the participating 
businesses expected no change in these 
latter two items. The declines were 
relatively small, the median estimate 
for all concerns being under 5 per cent 
for all items except dollar inventories 
(minus 7.1 per cent). 

In contrast to the general pattern of 
declines more than one-fourth of the 
concerns expected to register increases 
in dollar sales and net profits. A num- 
ber of manufacturers expected an in- 
crease in new orders; the median ex- 
pectation was a 1.8 per cent decline. 


CHANGE FROM JULY-DecEMBER 1948 To JuLy-DeceMBER 1949 (MEDIANS) 


ALL 
Business _‘ Total 
Dollar Volume of Sales . 3.5% —2.6% 
New Orders Received. . —1.8 
Net Profits After Federal Taxes —4.3 —}3.4 
New Plant, Equipment Ex- 

PRUMINIOE ok oe we ees —11 —1.6 
Number of Coated os oI —1.8 
Dollar Value of Inventories... —7.1 —7.4 
Level of Selling Prices . —4.0 —2.9 
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MANUFACTURERS——— 


Durable Nondurable WuotsaLers RETAILERS 


—5.5% —0.2% —$.7% —2.2% 
—3.6 —0.2 : 

—4-5 —2.2 —5.8 —4.7 
—1.5 —1.8 —0.5 —1.6 
—2.9 —o.8 —0.7 —o.6 
—8.1 —6.8 —7.1 —8.2 
—2.4 —3.6 —ae4 —7S 
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In Ribbon and Carbon 
Purchasing 








Price” and Performance 


Difference 


Is More Than “Peanuts”! 











Your business may be buying thousands of 
dollars’ worth of ribbons and carbons. If 
you’re buying on “price” instead of per- 
formance-cost, you may be losing lots more 
than “peanuts”! 


Gone are the days when you could instruct 
anyone in your office to buy ribbons and 
carbons at the lowest prices. That was be- 
fore the days of modern business machines, 
which cost real money. For lowest per- 
formance-cost, finest work, today’s multiple- 
use adding, billing, bookkeeping, addressing 
and tabulating machines, teletypes and type- 
writers (electrically and manually operated) 
not only demand fast, trained operators, but 
also specially suited ribbons and carbons ... 


(7, f, bi, RIBBONS & 


CARBONS 

Production costs and work quality are of 
vital importance in your factory machines. 
COLUMBIA RIBBONS AND CARBONS 
will give the same high quality performance 
to the machines in your office. Fill in the 
coupon or write for a copy of Columbia’s 
ribbon and carbon use-survey and details of 
low-performance-cost Columbia Ribbons 
and Carbons in lengths, widths and sheet 
sizes for all types of business machines, 







Co 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON Z 


MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 4 
Main Office and Factory, . ong 
Glen Cove, L. 1! a ree 


Dealers and Service Offices In All Principal Cities 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 


At no obligation please send your purchasing 
check list on Carbons and Ribbons. 


oS 

Firm RE asc, : oh. 
Address eee ee 

Your Title... 











Dun’s 


Fifty-seven per cent of the concerns 
questioned on expected net profits an- 


| ticipated that their earnings in the last 


half of 1949 would be below the corre- 
sponding 1948 level. The median 
change expected was that profits would 
be down 4.3 per cent. 

There were no sharp variations 
among the results of the three surveys 
conducted in April, May, and June. A 
different group of business executives 
was interviewed in each of these 
studies, but the over-all responses re- 
mained much the same. 

The median percentage comparisons 
between the last half of 1948 and the 
levels anticipated in the last half of 
1949 continued to be very small. (See 
table on page 31.) The median esti- 
mates of inventories have declined from 


THe Faiworre Recorp 








June May June P. C. 
Farmure Inpex* 1949 1949 14948 Ch' get 
Unadjusted ....s0sseves 35-7 $4.9 21.0 -++ 70 
Adjusted, seasonally.... 36.1 33.2 21.2+ 7 
NuMBer OF FAILurgs..... 828 776 463-+- 79 
Numeer py Size or Dest 
UNDER $5,000......-006 158 157 90 + 76 
$5 ,000-$25,000 ......4. 415 374 246+ 69 
£25 ,000-$100,000 . . 203 201 107 + 90 
$100,000 and over 52 44 20 +160 
Numurer ny Inpustry Groups 
Manufacturing .......6 215 202 130 + 65 
Wholesale Trade....... 92 101 54+ 70 
Retail: Trade, «so.scccae: 372 351 194 + 92 
COBSNENON: <iciveceos 74 63 36 4-106 
Commercial Service.... 75 59 49+ 53 
LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
se epererer reece $28,161 $28,374 $12,163 +132 
DE 6.c 4G dios tdaee eines 29,279 «=. 28, 44t 12,163 +141 





* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises, former- 
ly called Dt 
t Per cent change of June 1949 from June 1948. 
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Faitures By Divistons or INDUSTRY 





Number Liabilities 
(Current liabilities in 7Jan.-June~ -—Jan,-June~s 
thousands of dollars) 1949 1948 1049 1945 
MINING, MANUFACTURING... 1,106R 759 79,914 53,266 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 27 10 3,393 1,154 
Food and Kindred Products 131 8 9,417 5.205 
Textile Products, Apparel... 184 79 «9,864 2.446 
Lumber, Lumber Products.. 1yOR 137) 11,847 4,705 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 48 29 4,038 2,002 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 36 23 861 1,148 
Leather, Leather Products.. 53 35 2,179 1.573 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 31 30 1,650 1,088 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 83 40 7.401 4.564 
Ce, a ee 142 127) 15.926 17.094 
Transportation Equipment. . 4! 25. 4,119 1,825 
MASCERAMEIN 6 ciccvicwsess 194 143 9,129 9,262 
WHOLESALE TRADE.......00- 559 311 23,517 11,501 
Food and Farm Products... 155 71 7,402 3,118 
ECR tare 31 iI 1,282 462 
ES GOMES. 2.4545 ee se eowiccs 18 10 309 323 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats... Hdwr. 33 26 2,560 1,193 
Chemicals and Drugs...... Vi 0 929 452 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 26 20 I,14l 790 
NiscellaNeeUss vscccncccces 237 153 9,804 5,163 
Ravat: TRAM. ocsecccenis ee 2,080 1,039 36,245 18,153 
Food and Liquor. ......0 449 253 5,757 3,151 
General Merchandise. ...... 88 42 908 671 
Apparel and Acccssories.... 205 rg 5,224 3,112 
Furniture, Furnishings. .... 245 14 5,006 1,612 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 133 68 2.503 1,192 
Automotive Group. ........ 207 94 3,824 1.502 
Fating, Drinking Places.... 381 182 8.510 4,648 
Drug Stores. o cccssescecccee 54 23 g4l 439 
Miscellaneous... ..scvcccsses 228 104 3,572 1,736 
CURUCTIN 066s cnvcccne 398 185 12,815 6,998 
General Bldg. Contractors... 157 71 7,281 4.089 
Building Sub-contractors. .. 225 100 3.913 1,969 
Other Contractors. ......++ 16 14 1,621 940 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE. . e000. 384 249 80,144 7,420 
R—Revised. 
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month to month dropping from minus 
I.1 per cent in the first survey to minus 
7.1 per cent in the latest survey. 

There was a similar although less 
pronounced dip in the expectations for 
selling prices and for expenditures for 
new plant and equipment. Both em- 
ployment and sales are expected to re- 
main close to the high levels that pre- 
vailed in the last half of 1948. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
results of the sampling technique for 
business expectations have not been 
tested for an adequate period to de- 
termine thoroughly the accuracy of 
the opinions expressed. And, of course, 
“expectations” are opinions only at the 
time of the interview, and are subject 
to change for reasons which may de- 
velop subsequently. 


BANK CLEARINGS 
(Thousands of dollars) 





— ——June A 

14 1448 Change 
Total 24 Cities... 26,885 509 28,720,949 — 6.4 
New TOR... ..4% 32,640,609 33,073,531 — 3.9 
Total 25 Cities... 59,526,208 62,694,480 — 5.1 
Average Daily. ... 2,289,473 2,411,326 — 5.1 


Dairy WhorrsaLet Commoprry Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 basic 
commodities (1930-1932=100). 


Week 

Ending Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 
July 30... 238.85 238.16 238.60 238.86 240.01 230.34 
July 23... 239.14 238.78 239.16 238.74 238.57 234.55 
July 16... 238.71 238.65 239.13 239.56 238.85 235 66 
July 9g... Holiday 237.45 237.73 238.56 238.55 235.33 
July 2... 238.41 238.15 237.59 277-63 237.71 237.39 


Werkty Wuotrsate Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum total of the price per pound o1 31 


foods in general use. It is not a cost-of-living index 


1949 1948 1949 
July 19. .85.71 July 20..$7.30 High Jan. 4..$6.12 
July 12.. 5.68 July 13.. 7.36 Low Feb. 8.. 5.66 
July 5.. 5.60 July 6.. 7.12 1948 
June 24.. 5.6y June 29.. 7.14 Hich July 13. .$7.3¢ 
June 21.. 5.638 June 22.. 7.16 Low Dec. 14.. 6.21 


3uILDING Permir VaLurs—215 Ciries 





Geographical ——["May———_ 7 
Resnons: 1949 1948 cl 
New England. .....see $15,743,360 $15,783,402 — 
Middle Atlantice. 71,679,066 86,7 
South Atlantic. .. 36,416,666 30,726, 8 
East. Centtal, o«sencene 66,694,490 63,350,155 4+ 5-3 
South Central... cccocece 43,937,872 47,664,708 — 7.8 
West Central. «.cceceece 18,772,574 22,400,668 —16.2 
Mountain . .cccccccces 11,488,857 10,703,903 + 7.3 
PAGS, <cicvcsscccecss 65,848,188 75,605,873 —12.9 
Total U.S ceseee $330,581,073 $353,039,058 — 6.4 
Wek 2 itadeswrscweon $38 848,668 $47,943,405 18.9 


Outside N. Y. City. 22. $291,682,405 $305,096,193 — 4-4 





Niw Business INCORPORATIONS 
GroGRAPHICAL May May -Five Months 
REGIONS: 1949 1948 1949 To4 
Now. BRGunt..<..sdccs0cc0 440 543 2,400 2,422 
Middle Atlantic. . .ccccesee 2,567 2,661 12,591 14,825 
East North Central. ..seee 1,205 1,448 6,241 7,934 
West North Central...s.ee 420 515 1,904 2,579 
South Atiantic......csscee 1,007 1,078 5,065 6,187 
Fast South Central........ 241 250 «1,201 ~=«1,469 
West South Central....... 493 544 2,401 3,079 
Mountain «.« ocecssccoccece 306 240 1,276 = 1,755 
er 716 877 3.454 3 4,935 
Potal: Us. Sis c.cvccawaccnes 7.445 8,246 36,623 45,655 
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AUTHORIZED CLARK DEALERS 


WEW JERSEY: JERSEY CITY 
*JERSEY INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, INC. 
34 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Service: 
BOND INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE CO, 
51 CLARKSON STREET AT GREENWICH 
NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


WEW YORK: BUFFALO 
*BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS INC, 
1450 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
WEW YORK 6 
*BOND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
165 BROADWAY, ROOM ve (OFFICE) 
Service and Display Roo 
A bg Mag STREET AT GREENWICH 
289 BOND street BROOKLYN 31 
SYRACUSE 
BRODIE INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS INC. 
712 STATE TOWER BLDG. 
ALBANY pong 
*INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SALES, INC. 
BROADWAY AT 25TH, WATERVLIET 


NORTH CAROLINA: GREENSBORO 
Service Outlet only: 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SERVICE CORP, 
629 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


OHIO: CINCINNATI 
ROBERT C. YOUNG, P. 0. BOX 96 
CLEVELAND 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
522 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 


TOLEDO 10 
PERCIVAL L. REYNOLDS, 2558 FULTON STREET 


OKLAHOMA: TULSA 
ARST EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
34 NORTH MADISON 


OREGON: EUGENE 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
891 TAYLOR STREET 
PORTLAND 5 
eh I FALLER COMPANY 
1220 S. W. MORRISON STREET 


Bs st PHILADELPHIA 8 
*CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
401 NORTH BROAD STREET 
Service: 
PHILADELPHIA ENGINE REBUILDERS, INC, 
330 WEST QUEENS LANE 

TTSBURGH 

*MATERIAL HANDLING INCORPORATED 
319 THIRD AVENUE 

SOUTH DAKOTA: SIOUX FALLS 
CENTURY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO; 
22 WEST 7TH STREET 

TENNESSEE: MEMPHIS 3 
*FRED J. VANDEMARK COMPANY 
1110 UNION AVENUE 


— — 


FRAZEE 
loi FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG; 
Service: 
TRUCK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2409 COMMERCE STREET 


HOUSTON 
*T. G. FRAZEE, 810 PETROLEUM BLDG; 


UTAH: SALT ro CITY 
A. J. ISAACSEN, JR. 
45 SOUTH 3RD WEST STREET 
VIRGINIA: NORFOLK 
*McLEAN-SHAND, INC. 
955 WEST 21ST STREET 
WASHINGTON: SEATTLE | 
*PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
1921 MINOR AVENUE 
ANE 9 
PRESTON FALLER COMPANY 
EAST 41 GRAY AVENUE 
WISCONSIN: MILWAUKEE 2 
*CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPAN 
759 NORTH MILWAUKEE AVENUE, ROOM 623 
Service: LIFT TRUCK SERVICE CO. 
5710 WEST NATIONAL AVENUE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: asia 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPAN 
927 15TH STREET N. W. 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII: HONOLULU 
*PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY 
538 REED LANE, P. 0. BOX 300 


*Sales and Service. 


For Names and Addresses of Export Distributors, write 
-! OS + eae Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
i 
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HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY'S REPORTERS 


Night Shopping—Kilgore & Hurd, 
Inc., men’s clothing and furnishings 
store, Detroit, turns window shopping 
into orders through a microphone at- 
tached to the outside of a show window 
and connected with a wire recorder 
inside of the store. Customers insert 
a quarter in a slot to activate the micro- 
phone and the wire recorder, then 
specify the merchandise which they 
have selected from the window display 
and give their names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers. 

The following morning a clerk plays 
the wire back and takes down the 
orders. Merchandise is delivered the 
same day and the customer’s quarter 
is returned, 


Employee Information—Free lit- 
erature relating to hobbies, health, and 
company policies is displayed on racks 
in all of the General Motors Company 
plants. This consists of material which 
the company thinks will interest the 
workers or which presents ideas which 
management considers worthwhile. Of 
the three titles on display the most 
popular is retained while the other two 
are changed every eight days. 


Nailing Machine—Built to produce 
such large wooden assemblies as pallets 
and shipping. crates with production 
line efficiency is a new nailing machine 
developed by the Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, Riverside, Cal. 
The 24-nail drive, flat nailing and 
clinching machine is sufficiently flexible 
in design to meet a wide variety of 
requirements. 
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Pilot plant models of the nailing ma- 
chine are being tested in several large 
industrial plants, one of which is shown 
in operation at the Fullerton, Cal., fac- 
tory of the Mississippi Glass Company. 

Designed to operate at 120 strokes per 
minute, the actual speed of the machine 
is dependent upon the skill of the oper- 
ator. It is constructed in various widths 
to fit the particular job, with 72 inches 
as the maximum. 


Danger Signal—Workers of the 
Midwest Piping and Supply Company, 
St. Louis, are provided with gummed 
labels (53 inches by 6 3/16 inches) dis- 
playing a skull and crossbones which 
they apply where they spot danger. 
The label contains a place for the name 
of the person posting it and the date. 
When the condition has been corrected 
the foreman adds his name and the date. 

Executive Vice-President Eric A. 
Kerbey reports that application of the 
warning stickers has been very success- 
ful in calling attention to dangers. His 
company claims only partial credit for 
the stickers. The use of a warning card 
where danger is encountered was sug- 
gested in “Miracles of Paradise Valley,” 
a farm safety film produced for the 
Sinclair Oil Corporation. 


Developing New Products—How 
successful manufacturers find ideas for 
new products, how they select and de- 
velop products which consumers will 
buy, and how they market such articles 
and lines is described in a new booklet 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The brochure, Developing and Sell- 
ing New Products—a Guidebook for 
Manufacturers, priced at 25 cents, may 
be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., or from any Department of 
Commerce Field Office. 

The text is based on first-hand infor- 
mation obtained from 100 business 
firms which have successfully de- 
veloped and sold many new items. In- 
cluded are a checklist of important 
sources of new product ideas, sugges- 
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McCloskey buildings 


You get true economy both in initial cost and upkeep 


with McCloskey Rigidsteel Buildings. Yet, they are 
designed and erected in any size to suit any opera- 
tion. McCloskey employs a patented rigid frame with 
no truss work to install and maintain. Result—a 
better building with more headroom. For information 
on how you can build quickly with a minimum invest- 
ment, write or wire McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 


3402 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 





tions for undertaking surveys, plans 
for organizing a company to turn out 
new products, a list of design essentials, 
examples of how to test a product, a 


| guide for choosing a name, and an 
' outline of steps to be taken in a market- 


ing program. 


Sales Presentation—Adding 
novelty to a presentation at a recent 
general sales conference of the Square 
D Company, Inc., manufacturer of 
electric devices, was a department 
store dummy. 

The smartly dressed dummy was 
placed at the head table along with the 
company’s advertising supervisors and 
a vice-president of its advertising 
agency. As the three advertising men 
went through their script they were 
interrupted from time to time by the 
dummy whose remarks had been re- 
corded. One of the trio turned the 
dummy on and off through a switch 
connected with a wire recorder behind 
the manikin. 


Foremen as Psychologists—Six 
types of accident-prone workers and 
the steps which foremen may take to 
correct any tendencies which endanger 
the workers’ own lives and the lives 
of others are carefully considered in a 
series of seven meetings per group of 
foremen conducted by safety engineers 
of Robert F. Coleman, Inc., New York 
insurance agency. 

The Coleman agency believes that 
there are six major groups of accident- 
prone individuals regardless of con- 
ditions in the shop. These are the 
worker who can’t catch on, the worker 
who won't catch on, the person who 
should change his personality, the in- 
dividual who day dreams, the one who 
is indifferent, and the one who doesn’t 
care. Foreman are shown through dis- 
cussions, visual aids, and skits that a 
proper psychological approach to work- 
ers in these categories can change them 
into the safest and most valuable em- 
ployees in the plant. 

The Coleman program for reducing 


| accidents is three-pronged; teaching 
| . 
foremen how to cope with the psycho- 


logical factors which play a prominent 
role in accidents; providing accident 
summary sheets which break accidents 
down by departments and_ consider 
whether they were caused by unsafe 
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F you are earning about $5,000 a year, you have reached 
the most critical stage of your business career. 

Few men are paid that amount unless they are poten- 
tially worth $10,000. 

It means someone above you thinks you are capable of 
imaking at least twice your present salary. But you have 
to prove it! 

Five thousand dollars is not a terminal — a man goes 
on or back. Clerks can be hired for less; executives can 
demand more. 

If you have the resolve and the ambition to pass the 
$5,000 barrier,. the Alexander Hamilton Institute can 
help you. If you do not have those qualities, nobody 
can help you. 


HOW TO BRIDGE THE GAP 


Here, briefly, is the Institute’s function: It stimulates 
your desire to forge ahead, awakens hidden abilities, sup- 
plies the training and knowledge every executive must 
ave. It shows you, by practical examples, the methods 
and procedures followed by management. It enables 
you to bridge the gap between your present job and the one 
above. 

Don’t misunderstand. The Institute works no miracles, 
opens no magic portals to ey and easy success; it will 
not double your income within a few months. Nor will it 
make corporation presidents of men who are clerks at heart. 

But to the man who seeks a sound and realistic pro- 
gram to speed up his progress in business, the Institute’s 
Modern Business Course and Service is ideal. Ideal be- 
cause it fits the new concept of management, prepares 
men to handle the larger opportunities of business. 

Suppose the management of your company met to 
select a new vice-president, Factory Manager, Sales Man- 
ager or Personnel Director. Suppose you were a possible 
choice for one of those positions. 

Are you qualified to step into such a job? Is your 
knowledge broad enough to meet the requirements of an 
executive position—or do you know little of business 
outside of your own department? 

Will you be qualified two years from today? 
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Only men who understand the fundamental principles 
of all departments of business can safely be trusted with 
important administrative responsibilities. 

The Institute offers you a practical, concentrated means 
of obtaining that knowledge in your spare time. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


So far as it has been possible to do so, the Institute’s executive 
training plan has been outlined and described in an interesting 
booklet titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 

There is no charge for this little book because it is worth only 
what you make it worth. Some men glance through it and toss it 
aside; others have found a fortune in its pages. It 1s a serious book 
about a serious subject; as such, it holds nothing for the merely 
curious. 

But it contains a message of lasting significance 
to men who are concerned about i they are 
going in business, and how they are going to get 
there. To men of this type, copies of “Forging 
Ahead in Business” are available without cost or 
obligation. Simply fill in and return the coupon 
below. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 684, 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington St., West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


ee ee es es ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. 684, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 

In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


1 Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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BRUNING WHITEPRINTER + MODEL 21 







Send today for literature 
telling how 
you, too,can 
profit by 
using BW 
Copies. No 
obligation. 

















RUNING 


,or small 
copies 


at a surprisingly low cost! 


Here is a modern copying system. It reproduces 
office and plant records of all kinds exactly as 
they are...complete with signatures, date 
stamps, O.K.'s, and other notes. You lose no time 
cutting stencils, typing “masters,” making nega- 
tives, or proofreading. You copy directly from 
your original documents. There is no chance of 
transcription errors. You have your copies in a 





minute or less. 

The fast, clean BW Copying System produces 
sharp, black-on-white copies from anything 
typed, written in pencil or ink, drawn, or printed. 
Copies 42 inches wide are as easy to make as 
those the size of a postcard. Anyone can do it. 

Some firms have saved as much as $23,000 a 
year with a single Bruning Whiteprinter. Let us 
show you how the modern BW Copying System 
can save for you, too. There is no obligation. 





OTHER BRUNING PRODUCTS 
Drafting Machines + 
Sensitized Papers and 
Cloth + Tracing Papers « 
Erasing Machines « 
Drafting Room 
Furniture * Slide Rules « 
Surveying Instruments « 
and many others. 


HITEPRINTERS 





CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC. 
4708-40 Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois 

NEW YORK « NEWARK « BOSTON « PITTSBURGH « CHICAGO 

DETROIT « CLEVELAND « ST. LOUIS » MILWAUKEE « KANSAS CITY, 

MO. © HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO e« SEATTLE 
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conditions, unsafe acts, or personal de- 
ficiencies; and plant inspection activi- 
ties which include frequent reports to 
management on the condition of the 
plant.) 

One unusual result of a safety cam- 
paign suggested by the Coleman agency 
was a resolution which was passed by 
a local unit of the United Steel Work- 
ers of America commending the Hanna 
Furnace Corporation, Lackawanna, 
N. Y., on the work of management in 
preparing and carrying out an unusual 
“human factor” safety program for the 
protection of all its employees. 


Price Tags—A new form of ex- 
truded aluminum molding for retail 
markets, designed to make price tags 
tamperproof, has been developed by 
the Hopp Press, Inc., New York City, 
specialists in price-marking systems. 

The purpose of the new molding is 
to eliminate such nuisances as price 
tickets being moved or removed by 
children or meddlers, tags sliding or 
falling out of place, untidy marking, 
and corroded molding. New tags are 
easily snapped into place, but cannot 
be removed without a suction cup tag 
releaser. 


Long Loads—Facilitating the rapid 
and safe moving of long, heavily loaded 
crates, export boxes, and other bulky 
objects is the “Rol-a-Lift,” lifting and 
rolling device manufactured by Skarnes 
Engineering and Supply Company, 
Minneapolis. This is designed to be 
used in conjunction with the fork truck 
built by Elwell-Parker Electric Com- 
pany. 

Four models are produced of the 
Rol-a-Lift. The heavy duty one, ac- 
commodating loads up to 8,000 pounds, 
is 43 inches high and weighs 200 


| pounds. It is equipped with a pair of 








fad a complete 


line of A.B. Dick 
~ Mimeograph 
Stencil Sheets 


For every purse... forevery purpose! The originator of the famed mimeograph process, 
A. B. Dick Company, now brings you the benefits of years of experience, research, and 
testing. Here’s acomplete line of stencil sheets that make possible more uses and better 
duplicating at lower cost! Now more than ever, mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating. 

Call your nearby A. B. Dick distributor—he’s listed in the Where-To-Buy-It pages 
of your phone book—or write to the address below for full information on these stencil 
sheets. For use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


A. B. DICK—the first 








A iis csaccst cdanc Sucte 


name in mimeographing 





ADVANTAGES 


SIZES 





For medium or short runs of straight typing work. Gives good repro- 


Low cost makes it practical to mimeograph many jobs 


Legal, letter, 

















stencil sheet for any mimeograph work. 


Midnight blue helps the eye. 


Prin duction of all standard typewriter faces. Will handle signatures and heretofore neglected. Soft green color is easy on the __ note, and specials 
ertes some drawing, but extensive stylus work not recommended. eyes—helps in preparing and proofreading. 
1100 Also for medium or short runs, but can handle long runs. Sharp char- Low cost combined with versatility. Rich blue color Legal and 
Pi acter reproduction. Effective for lines, shading, drawing, handwriting, makes proofreading easy. Truly an inexpensive, high letter 
ertes or any Mimeoscope (R) work. quality, all-purpose stencil sheet. 
1000K The top quality stencil sheet for typing. Excellent for systems and pro- Cost only slightly higher than 1100 Series. Clear yellow Legal, letter, 
Seri cedures work. Will take signatures and handwriting too. Can produce color gives high visibility for proofreading. Coloredcush- _ note, and specials 
ertes 4 few, a few hundred, or thousands of copies. ion sheet gives a proof, or “flash” copy on the backing. 
A satin film-covered all-purpose stencil sheet that gives extremely high Amazingly easy to get excellent typing results. Reduces Legal and 
2200 _ readability. Characters are reproduced clearly and boldly. Handwrit- chances for errors due to erratic pressures. Characters letter 
Series ing stylus No. 469 can be used with film on. Drawing, lettering, and stencilized in broad, clear lines. Equally effective for 
shading are done with film removed. short, medium, or long runs. 
Another satin film-covered stencil sheet that gives first-rate results A tough stencil sheet to stand heavy typewriter use, Legal and 
2300 withaill standard faces of type. Handwriting stylus No. 469 can be used yet versatile enough to take fine drawing, lettering, or letter 
Series with film on. When film is removed, characters and line work are line work. Attractive yellow with black cushion makes 
slightly finer. proofreading simple. 
Unexcelled for all uses. Superior character reproduction of all stand- The king of them all. Proved by years of top service in Legal, letter, 
900 ard type faces. Clear copies of handwriting, lettering, ruling and draw- many fields. A few or thousands of copies perfectly note, and specials 
Series ing. Excellent for tracing, for forms and systems work. The finest duplicated. Simple to proofread. Easy to work with. 
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FEWER REJECTS 


OST rejects that develop in the 
actual processing of parts can be 
quickly traced to either of two 


factors. One is the human element; the 
other is the way the part is processed. 


Hundreds of plants are finding a strik- 
ingly effective answer to both causes of 
rejects in the MULTIPRESS. 


This new type of production tool doesn’t 
depend on acquired skill of the operator to 
achieve production quality. Its feather-touch 
controls cut operator fatigue out of the 
reject picture. Its oil-hydraulically con- 
trolled action assures uniform application 
of pressure on each and every operating 
cycle. Because the MULTIPRESS is so con- 
trolled, the quality of finished work is not 
dependent upon the varying human ele- 
ments. 


For these and many other reasons, we 
want you and your production men to see 
the eye-opening proof of some of the 
hundreds of ways MULTIPRESS has been 
cutting production costs for others. Your 
name on the coupon below, clipped to your 
letterhead, will bring your free copy of 
“MULTIPRESS, And How You Can Use 


It’ by return mail! 






LESS OPERATOR FATIGUE 
SHORTER DOWN-TIME 
CUTTING MAN HOURS 
REDUCING DIE WEAR 
LOWER OPERATING COSTS 


Pp eeeeeeoosesssasseoseeeeer, 


THE DENISON ENGINEERING CO. 
1160-1200 Dublin Road 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please Rush “MULTIPRESS and How You 
Can Use It” to: 


«2eeee 


Nome. 





Compony. 





Address. 





City. Stote. 


Zone 











SOSH SESH SESESHHESEHOEEESEEOES 


eeeee 
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of swivel-type wheels, and a hydraulic 
jack. 

After the power fork truck has en- 
| gaged the opposite end of the load, 
| the operator pushes the forks under 
the forward end and lifts it with the 
| jack to any necessary height up to 94 

inches. The swivel wheels on the Rol- 
_a-Lift enable the power fork truck to 
push and steer the load. 


handles, a pair of 5-inch forks, a pair 


Flowmeter—A stroboscope is com- 
bined with a fluid-actuated rotor to 
provide accurate measurement of flow 
in a new type of flowmeter, the “Stro- 
boflow,” developed and marketed by 
| Flowmeter Corporation of America, 
| High Falls, N. Y. 

The new flowmeter may be used 
| with practically all fluids except pos- 
sibly those of very high viscosities. It 
likewise will handle slurries and fluids 
containing sizable solid particles. Es- 
sentially a velocity indicator, the Stro- 
boflow is but slightly affected by vary- 
ing the density of the fluid. Readings 
accurate to one-half of one per cent are 
| routine, with accuracy of one-fifth of 

one per cent claimed under certain 
| conditions. 

The rotor is supported by pivots 
within special bearings which permit 
it to be spun freely by the fluid. The 
bearings are set into transparent lens. 
When the stroboscopic (variable fre- 
quency) light is shown through the 
lens, the fluid, and an aperture in the 
rotor wall, a light image is seen by the 
observer. The light frequency is varied 
until it coincides with the rate of revo- 
lution of the rotor whereupon the light 
image appears to be stationary; the flow 
rate then is read as a dial setting on the 
face of the variable frequency generator. 

Following any tendency of the image 
to begin rotating in one direction or 
another as the flow rate changes in the 
slightest degree, the observer may re- 
adjust the dial setting almost instantly 
to “stop” the image at the new flow 








rate or may manipulate the line valve 
to hold the flow at the precise rate 
required. 

When it is desired to determine ac- 
cumulated flow, provide flow rate in- 
dicating and recording remote from 
the meter location, or have the meter 
automatically control a program of flow 
| sequences at exactly pre-determined 
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volumes, the stroboscopic attachment is 
supplemented or replaced by a mag- 
netic pulse feature which transmits the 
rate of rotor revolutions to the neces- 
sary electronic accessories, standard to 
this line of equipment. The magnetic 
pulse feature likewise is used wherever 
the fluid is opaque to light. 

The present models include meters 
in pipe sizes from *% inch through 3 
inches, providing flow rates from as 
little as one quart to as much as 800 
gallons per minute. Carefully cali- 
brated velocity jets or nozzles are in- 
stalled in the meters according to flow 
range desired. 

Installations made or pending since 
the Stroboflow was introduced include: 
rate indicating, totalizing, and con- 
trolling of fluid flow in chemical and 
related processes; the exact filling of 
containers, tank trucks, and so on; cali- 
bration of precision jets and nozzles; 
rate indicating and flow totalizing of 
hydraulic fluids and fuels for aircraft; 
and various precision laboratory uses. 


Postage Meter—A desk model 
postage meter which occupies little 
more space than a dial telephone but 
which stamps and seals mail of all 
kinds and classes has been marketed 
by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., after six years 
of development and testing in the field. 
The meter is leased through the firm’s 
branch sales-service offices rather than 
sold outright inasmuch as it prints and 
records postage. 

By turning a dial selector and press- 
ing a lever the user may imprint post- 
age of any value together with the 
dated postmark and, optionally, the 
company’s advertising message, trade- 
mark, or monogram. Postage used 
and postage on hand are clearly reg- 


DEMAREST PHOTOGRAPH 











Pitney-Bowes’ 


new baby! 


DM 


...a postage meter 
for everybody! 
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@ The DM is about the size of a telephone, takes 
little desk or table space. But it’s a real postage 
meter... makes mailing quick and easy. 


@ Prints the exact postage needed directly on the 
envelope... plus a dated postmark and a small 
advertisement (optional). 


@ Set a dial for the stamp value wanted for any 
class of mail, press the lever—and that’s all! Never 
run out of needed stamp denominations. And no 
more bother with adhesive stamps, or stamp licking! 


@ Pass the envelope flap through the moistener 
and it’s ready for sealing. 


@ A small container of gummed tape, fitted in 
place instantly, permits the DM to print postage 
on tape for parcel post, extra bulky pieces, etc. 


@ Protects postage from loss or theft... shows the 
amount used and on hand, on visible counters. 


@ The DM has smart design, good looks... costs 
little to use, is well worth the convenience—in any 
office, large or small! Ask any PB office to show 
you...or write for free descriptive folder. 


=) 


@ Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
= 1591 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter . . . largest makers 
of mailing machines . . . offices in 
93 cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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Competition is back in the picture. That places a pre- 
mium on efficiency. If a larger and continuing 
supply of cash would make your operation 
smoother ... enable you to cut production costs 
... Save on such items as cash discounts ... plan 
ahead with greater confidence .. 
send for the new and timely book about our 
Commercial Financing Plan. Thousands of executives 


Need more 


MONEY 


to make more 


MONEY? 


. you should 


e@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 










have requested and read this book in recent months, and many of 
them are now enjoying the benefits of the plan it describes. 


Our Commercial Financing Plan will give you 
substantially more cash than is available from 
usual sources. It operates continually . . . 
according to your needs. . . thus eliminating 
renewals, calls and periodic clean-up of 


obligations. 


It is quick and simple to start . . . involves 
no change in accounting procedure . . . no 
change in your relation with customers . . . no 


interference with your management or control. 


You will find the cost of using our Commer- 
cial Financing Plan well in line with the 


benefits you enjoy by having adequate cash 
available when and as you need it. Evidence 
of this is that manufacturers and wholesalers 
are using the plan at the rate of $200,000,000 
annually. Their needs vary from as little as a 
few thousand to millions. 


To repeat . . . if you need more money to 
make more money . . . send for a copy of 
*“*“How To Have An Apgquatg Anp Con- 
TINUING Source oF OpgraTING CasH.”” Just 
phone or write the nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 © New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 ® San Franciscoé ® 


Portland 5, Ore...and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ey Va 


. 
Capital a 
BALTI MOR 
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istered. A detachable unit provides 
for parcel post postage. 


Drive-In Florist Shop—An innova- 
tion in the retail field is the drive-in 
florist shop of Clarence LeMar, Sr., in 
La Grange, IIl., Chicago suburb. 

Passers-by receive an unobstructed 


| view of the LeMar flowers as there 
| are floor to ceiling plate glass windows 


on three sides of the building, equipped 


| with a defrosting system to keep them 
| clear in any type of weather. 


The unique shop has an attractive 
canopy extending over the drive-in 


| area, while a 24-foot refrigerator, visible 


from the street, displays special floral 


| pieces. Other features are the combina- 
_ tion of solar with radiant heating and 


the parking space provided for cus- 


| tomers on all four sides of the building. 


Calling the Watchman—Elimi- 
nating the necessity for a separate wir- 
ing system around the plant, the 
Maltine Company, Morris Plains, N. J., 
has solved the problem of calling the 
night watchman by connecting the 
factory’s call system to a microphone 
on the wall in the main vestibule. 

At closing time a telephone operator 
connects the paging system to the 
microphone. Framed instructions di- 
rect the caller to trip a toggle switch 
and, after waiting a half minute for 
the electron tubes to warm up, to 
announce. his name and purpose, to 
repeat this announcement in another 


| half minute, and then wait for the 


} 


| 


watchman to appear. 


Employee Photographs—A by- 
product of the employee magazine is 
creating good-will toward the Eclipse 
Pioneer Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, Teterboro, N. J. 

Workers, who through their service 
records, promotions, or other accom- 
plishments have gained picture rec- 
ognition in the magazine, are called 
to the office of their department head 
where the latter congratulates them 
upon their accomplishment and _ pre- 
sents them with their photograph 
mounted in studio fashion. 

As is usual, the editor of the maga- 
zine had been receiving numerous 
requests from employees for their 
pictures. Often these photographs, 
made for reproduction purposes, had 
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become dog-eared and soiled. Real- 
izing how much the picture meant to T WASTED DOL LA Pas 
the workers, the editor suggested to urn 

the industrial relations department that 


an extra print be made of each illus- into PROFITS! 
tration. ® 


The cost then was checked of mak- 
ing a matte print in studio fashion 
and of mounting it in a folder. The 
additional cost for the 8 by 10 inch 
matte print, in neutral cedar-gray 
folder, together with the envelope, is 
24 cents per picture. The company 
rather than a studio name appears in 
the lower right-hand corner. 


Heater—The new “Electromode 
All-Electric Explosion-Proof Heater,” 
manufactured by the Electromode Cor- 
poration, Rochester, N. Y., is designed 
to heat hazardous locations safely, eff- 
ciently, and at a low cost. 

Approved by the Underwriters’ La- 
boratories, Inc., the heater is intended 
for use in atmospheres containing gaso- 
line, petroleum, naphtha, acetone, ben- 
zol, lacquer, solvent vapors, or natural 
gas. It likewise may be used in places 








where inflammable gases, mixtures, or With operational costs at an all-time high, 
other highly inflammable substances are ee, management is turning to Lamson Pneumatic 
made, used, handled, or stored. et ae Tubes to eliminate three costly operational 

The heating element comprises a ii. v wastes: messenger salaries, production delays, 


nickel chromium resistor wire, insu- | 
lated and sheathed in seamless metal | 


tubing which in turn is imbedded in 


wasted steps. And the reasons are obvious. 


Lamson Pneumatic Tube System is a network of 





light metal tubes that connect all points within 
your plant or business offices. In a matter of 
eliminating danger of fire, shock, and seconds, speedy carriers rush papers, memos, 
burns. While the grid remains at a mail, telegrams, etc. from one point to another 
low operating temperature, it has high | ... and deliver them intact and safe. 


a one-piece finned aluminum casting, 
completely sealing the element and 





thermal conductivity and is highly re- 


sistant to corrosion and deterioration. As a result, employees are rarely absent from 


1 their desk or benches. Messengers are eliminated. 
<= And the coordination of production with flow of 
papers eliminates costly production delays. 





| Lamson Engineers can install Lamson Pneumatic Tubes 

| in one or more buildings at moderate cost. They actually 
pay for themselves in a short time. . . assure continued 
savings year after year. 


WRITE for free booklet—Wings of Business. Shows how 
| Lamson Tubes are adaptable to your plant 
or offices. 


LAMSON 


ORPORAT 1 
aime Lamson St. e.. 1, a 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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lf you ship on Credit 


Important Assets may be 
Out of Sight... Out of Mind 
--- buf NOT Out of Danger! 


Ror the time credits are approved 
and goods are shipped . . . and the time 
your customers pay you .. . many unforesee- 
able events can occur to turn your good credit 
risks into bad debt losses. To name a few: 
shifts in public taste, new inventions that 
render products obsolete, wide price fluctua- 
tions or other economic changes, labor dis- 
turbances, new government restrictions, glut 
of foreign goods, etc. 


Your Accounts Receivable 


Should Be Insured 


Manufacturers and wholesalers in 150 lines 
of business who insure their plant, equipment, 
inventory, cash, etc. ... have completed their 
program of protection with American Credit 
Insurance. It guarantees payment of ac- 
counts receivable ... pays you when your 


> 
customers cant. 


American Credit policies enable you to 


select coverage to fit your needs. You may 






AyaeRric ad CREDIT 






insure all accounts . . 


. a selected group of 


accounts ... just one account. Your accounts 
receivable are valuable assets at all times... 
should be protected at all times. 


Send for Book, Why ‘Safe’ 
Credits Need Protection’ 


It contains valuable facts for you, your 
treasurer and credit manager—discusses the 
nature of credit, unpredictable events which 
result in losses despite diligent investigation, 
etc. It also gives information about American 
Credit Insurance. No obligation. Simply 
phone the American Credit office in your 
city or write: AMERICAN CrepiT INDEMNITY 
Company oF New York, Dept. 50, First 
National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
mw. or New York 
LEsv. 1893) 








GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


a * OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
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President’s Program—In a vigor- 
ously worded exchange in the pamphlet, 
The President’s Economic Program (58 
pages), three leaders of Amerca’s eco- 
nomic thought express divergent view- 
points as to what measures the Govern- 
ment should undertake in smoothing 
cut the ups and downs of business 
activity. 

They are Leon Keyserling, Vice- 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers and a principal architect of 
the President’s program; Professor 
John Maurice Clark, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Professor Jacob Viner, 
Princeton University. 

The pamphlet is available at 50 cents 
a copy (three for a dollar) from the 
Trade and Industry Law Institute, 
Inc., 56 Beaver Street, New York City. 
It has an introduction by Edwin B. 
George, Economist, Dun & BrapsTREET, 
Inc., and Institute president. 


Case-hardening without any special 
equipment is possible with “Carburit,” 
a new paste developed by the Denfis 
Chemical Laboratories, Inc., Brooklyn. 
This method is not designed for mass 
production, but is suited for repair work 
or for any type of smaller run. 

The section to be hardened is cov- 
ered with Carburit and heated to about 
1,700 degrees F. in any type of heating 
unit. This enables a case .o1 inches 
thick to be formed in from 5 to 7 
minutes and a case .04 inches thick, in 
from 25 to 30 minutes. The work then 
is cooled and reheated to 1,500 degrees 
after which the paste is knocked off 
and the, work quenched. 

The laboratories also have produced 
a paste, “Isopac,” which may be used 
for keeping part of a workpiece soft 
while the rest is carburized. If the 


hardening is done with Carburit, Iso- 


pac is not required because the latter 
permits selective hardening. 


Read on the Run—The first edition 
of Who’s Who in Plastics, published 
by the Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Inc., lists the names of 2,989 individuals, 
together with their present and past af- 
filiations and educational backgrounds. 
. . . Cereal, flour, confectionery, and 
other manufacturers who have been 
plagued by insect infestation of their 


| packaged products may obtain packag- 
_ ing adhesives containing an insect re- 
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pellant. This was developed by Na- 
tional Adhesives, Division of National 
Starch Products, Inc., in collaboration 
with Industrial Chemicals, Inc. . . . 
Foremen at Servel, Inc., take new em- 
ployees to bulletin boards displaying 
safety equipment and explain how and 
why such items should be used... . 


Any hospitalized employee of Moto- | 
rola, Inc., television and radio manu- 
facturing firm, may borrow a Motorola | 


television receiver for use during the 
entire period of hospitalization merely 
by filling out a request form. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


(Continued from page 23 


plant of the automobile manufacturer 
or in that of the parts supplier, the 
effect is the same. 
the consumer, the manufacturer, the 
stockholder, and the employees alike. 





Everyone suffers, | 


In this situation unquestionably exists | 
the greatest opportunity for progress of | 


which everyone would be a beneficiary. 
Finally, cars can be made smaller, 





MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMO- 
TIVE PARTS—COMBINED STATE- 
MENTS OF 53 IDENTICAL 
CONCERNS 
(Thousands of dollars) 





1946 1947 1948 
Cash .. $102,850 $159,122 $135,258 
Receivables 118,640 150,633 162.015 
Merchandise . 230,925 278,975 332,887 
U. S. Securities 32,232 29,375 59,947 
Current Assets 484,647 618,105 690,107 
Fixed Assets 204,464 249,217 301,970 
Investments 5,827 5,891 4,902 
Other Assets 34,488 21,430 27,486 





Tora, Assets. $729,426 $894,643 $1,024,465 








Current Lia- 








bilities $172,577 $239,515 $262,876 
Deferred Mort- 

gage Debt 48,222 60,909 76,346 
Reserves 17,505 23,140 25,632 
Net Worth. . 491,122 §71,019 659,611 
Torar Lia- 

BILITIES $729,426 $804,643 $1,024,465 | 
Sales .... $1,201,598 $1,740,394 $1,999,689 
Net Profit. ... 60,327. 123,774 =: 143,063 
Dividends. ... 31,174 47,910 57,289 
Working Capi- 

tal 312,070 378,590 427,231 
Net Profit on 

Sales 5.0% Tt% ats 
Net Profit: on 

Net Worth 12.3 21.6 21.7 
Dividends to 

Earnings 51.6 38.8 39-9 














Case +131 — This large company finished giving its offices a new, 
modern look, when bingo! ... arash of falls started. The trouble: slick 
floors. The cure: a Legge Safety Engineer shows them... 


How fo take the slips out 
ef good business showmanship 


Mr. Higby: Look what’s happening! We wanted good-looking floors, but 
we got accidents. We want the floors taken out! 


Legge Safety Engineer: The floors aren’t at fault, Mr. Higby. It’s that 
slick finish. They need a polish that’s Non-Slip. 


Mr. Higby: No they don’t! I’ve heard polish makes floors slippery. 


Legge Safety Engineer: No doubt you have. It’s a popular misconception. 
But your floors need polish to protect them. Besides, dirty-looking, unpol- 
ished floors would disfigure your offices. That's why Legge Non-Slip polishes 
are widely used . . . and recommended by leading casualty insurance com- 
panies. They preserve floors and give a good-looking shine. Yet they're up 
to 95% accident-proof. Give me a week and I'll prove it. 


(A week later) Mr. Higby: You were right. The floors shine nicely. And 
the accidents have stopped. How did you do it? 


Legge Safety Engineer: Two ways. First, applied Legge Non-Slip products. 
Second, taught your crews the right way to use them. And I'll keep coming 
back to make sure they follow through. 


Get this trouble-shooter on your side 

The Legge Safety engineer in your area serves you as a floor safety 
consultant. He sets up a complete floor safety program and fits it to your 
individual requirements. He trains your maintenance crews, supervises 
them, and takes the floor safety responsibility off your shoulders. His 
advice is free; his supervision is part of your purchase of Legge Non-Slip 
floor-care products. 

Before your floors trip you up, get the whole Legge System story. 
Clip the coupon to your letterhead and mail. Walter G. Legge Company 
Inc., New York 17, N. Y. Branch offices in principal cities. 








pe aes a eee 
Walter G. Legge Co. Inc. 

101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me a free, no-obligation 
copy of Mr. Highy Learned About 
Floor Safety the Hard Way. 


LEGGE 
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when the men you want fo sell 
reach for SWEET’S 


they 
mE 








Most industrial sales start with buyers looking for 
information on available products, So the easier you 
make it for your prospects to get the information they 
want on your products, when they want it, the better 
the chance of having one of your salesmen called in. 

You can make sure your worth-while prospects will 
get the information they want by retaining Sweet's Cata- 
log Service. Here’s what it does for you: (1) distributes 
your catalog to the hand-picked organizations and indi- 
viduals who represent the bulk of buying power in your 
market, (2) keeps your catalog constantly at their finger- 
tips so they can refer to it at the time they are ready 
to buy, (3) acts as consultant in designing the right 
kind of catalog. 

The cost to you for this service is surprisingly low. 
Catalog preparation, printing, filing and distribution 
averages less than 2¢ per page. 

Wouldn't you like to have a Sweet’s man show you 
how this service fits your particular needs? 


Qweei's 


CATALOG 


S848 VA C's 


Puts your catalog into the buyer’s hands when he’s ready to buy 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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less luxurious, cheaper. If economic 
pressures become too severe, conces- 
sions of that kind would be possible. 
But the history of the industry is docu- 
mented with ample evidence that its 
success has come from advancements 
in performance and styling in re- 
sponse to clearly indicated consumer 
preference. 


Over-Aged Cars 


The size of the future demand for 
automobiles cannot be assessed pre- 
cisely, as it will vary with the trend of 
prices and personal income. Several 
facts, however, are revealing. 

There is reason to believe there is 
still an unsatisfied need for new cars to 
replace over-age vehicles. Prior to 1942. 
an average of 2,171,000 passenger Cars 
were scrapped annually. The follow- 
ing tabulation indicates a much lower 
rate subsequent to 1942: 


(thousands) 
Total Cars Registered—19 41 29.524 
Production—1942-1948. .......... 9.686 
Moral Avasabie Cars... . ... 5 neice sess 39,210 
Total Cars Registered—19 48 32.261 


Number of Cars Scrapped—1942-1948 5,949 
Norma) Scrappage at Pre-War Rate— 


1942-1948 Sis yal Rt ae Ore 15,197 
Number of Over-Aged Cars on the 
EN ieee hae aE ah aaa : 9,248 


It is a safe assumption every owner 
ot these 9,248,000 over-age cars would 
like to replace it with a new or more 
recent model. 

Earlier it was pointed out the portion 
of total disposable personal income 
used for the purchase of new cars since 
the war had been appreciably Jess than 
in the years prior to the war. Three 
comparisons can be made which indi- 
cate that the percentage of future per- 
sonal income mortaged to finance the 
purchase of new automobiles is like- 
wise much Jower. In the subsequent 


| tabulation, the amount of consumer 


credit outstanding at the end of each 
year, used as the basis for the computa- 
tion of the three ratios, was determined 
by adding the amount of automobile 
loans outstanding reported by finance 


Ratio oF AUTOMOBILE ConsuMER CREDIT TO— 


Total Annual Wholesale Disposabl 


Consumer Value of Automo- Personal 


Credit bile Production Income 
( percentages) 

1939.... 17.9 R1.1 2.02 
1940.... 21g 83.5 2.62 
194t. 22.7 87.5 2.45 
1946 11.9 42.9 53 
1947 12.5 42.5 -97 
3948 . 16.9 56.3 1.4 
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Their products sold like hot cakes... and 


the stockholders got their fingers burned! 











Judged solely by its soaring sales curve, 
oe any X seemed like a red-hot investment 
to the stockholders. And fat sales figures 
blinded management, too. 


So, when profits and dividends did not match 


this apparent prosperity, the company’s 
officials had some explaining to do. 


But it was difficult to explain that they had 
too few figure facts on which to base sound 


decisions and plan successful strategy—too 
few facts, too late, about rising costs and 


climbing overhead to serve as warning sigaals 
of danger ahead. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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With the proper office machines and methods, 
the management could have had complete, 
up-to-the-minute information. They could 
have foreseen the approach towards the 
“break-even” point, and have taken measures 
to avert it. 


You can = up the efficiency of your office 

. you can have the figure-facts you need on 
time, when you. mechanize with modern 
Burroughs adding, calculating and accounting 
machines. Why not let your Burroughs repre- 
sentative show you how today? Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Mich. 


aaa DB 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To our Colleagues iu: illbnesiiditiaien ilies a 


Most of the Revere Metals have utilita- 
rian end uses, going into such products as 
electric motors and switches, clock move- 
ments, automobile radiators and heaters, 
steam condensers, power plant bus bars, 
water tube, roofing and flashing, and 
similar important but unspectacular ap- 
plications. There are other products, 
however, in which these fine metals serve 
the cause of beauty as well as utility. 
Revere, you see, is an important sup- 
plier to manufacturers of jewelry and 
silverware. To such firms, our copper 
alloys offer many important advantages, 
including easy workability, perfect roll- 
ing and plating qualities, and a wide range 
of colors, permitting a good match, if 
desired, with the precious metals. The 
strict quality require- 


rate pressing, stamping, embossing and 
chasing methods required to produce the 
graceful shapes and intricate detail of 
ornamentation before plating. To the 
skilled craftsmen who devote their genius 
to such beauty Revere gives full credit, 
and they give us equal credit for our 
metal which they find so suitable for 
them to work. 

From the point of view of volume it 
cannot be said that this luxurious biscuit 
box represents a big market for Revere. 
No matter how attractive and desirable, 
luxuries are not sold in quantity. Yet 
Revere takes pleasure in supplying the 
fine metal required, and has collaborated 
closely with the maker in selecting the 
proper alloy and writing specifications for 

its gauge and tem- 





ments of this branch 
of the Revere busi- 
ness make it one in 
which we take pride, 
even though goldand 
silver hide our metals 
from the view of the 
ultimate consumer. 
The most hand- 
some, elaborate and 
expensive item 
known to Revere in 
which its metals are 
used is a biscuit 
box, a reproduction 
of 2n antique Shef- 
field piece. This has 








per. [In other words, 
though the poundage 
involved is tiny com- 
pared with that re- 
quired for condenser 
tubes and plates, Re- 
vere has given this 
business close and 
thorough attention. 
It has been our ob- 
servation that such 
respect for the rela- 
tively small order is 
well-nigh universal 
among suppliers, yet 
we often notice that 
manufacturers need- 








three interconnected 
hinged leaves, each with an inner pierced 
shell, also hinged. Opening one leaf 
opens them all to the same degree. Thus 
with one hand it may be closed tightly, 
opened part way, or all the way. Though 
intended as a biscuit box to grace aris- 
tocratic tables, it can also be used for 
flowers. The box has over 100 parts, but 
is beautifully simple to use, and can be 
easily separated into its main sections for 
cleaning. The outside is heavily plated 
with silver, and inside with 24-karat gold. 

Revere’s share in the production of this 
expensive item (retailing at over $100 in 
the best shops) is confined to supplying 
the base metal, Revere’s Soft Rich Low 
Brass. This is ideally suited to the elabo- 


ing such quantities 
do not feel entitled to ask big companies 
for help; they go to distributors. This is 
indeed the proper thing for them to do. 
It is the function of distributors to ship 
smaller orders from their stocks. But it is 
also the duty of the distributor, and the 
privilege of his customers, to call upon 
the supplier for collaboration in such 
matters as material selection and speci- 
fication, and even fabrication methods 
if desired. So Revere suggests that no 
matter what you make, nor in how small 
quantities you buy, you avail yourself 
not merely of the distributors’ stocks 
and knowledge, but also feel free to draw 
upon the knowledge and experience of 
the supplier. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
* te ® 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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companies and direct automobile loans 
reported by banks. 

Statistics do not create business, for 
facts merely testify as to what has been 
accomplished in the past. But the re- 
lationships established by the forego- 
ing data imply the need for an annual 
production of passenger cars in excess 
of that in the pre-war period and the 
existence of unused consumer purchas- 
ing power. The automobile manufac- 
turers intend to take full advantaze of 
these circumstances. It can be re- 
corded with certainty, the industry is 
confident, optimistic, and is not adopt 
ing an attitude characterized chietly by 
excessive caution. Its financial posi- 
tion is strong, with little possibility of 
inventory losses, which have plagued 
other lines of business. It is preparing 
to meet the buyers’ market with the 
most attractive line of merchandise it 
has ever had. Current models are 
beautiful, but the 1950 models will far 
surpass them. Engines wil] be more 
efficient. Automatic transmissions 
lower priced models will make their 
appearance. Greater riding comfort 


on 


and safety are assured. There is rea- 
son to believe the industry will find its 
optimism and courage fully justified, 


EMPLOYMENT 


(Continued from page 16) 


“to regulate commerce” if they meant 


) that the government should not exer- 





cise It. 

So the function of the Employment 
Act of 1946 is to develop the facts upon 
which a sane and constructive eco- 
nomic program for government may 
be developed. We cannot afford to 
drift in this age of transition because 
drifting would bring about exactly the 
same results that post-war periods of 
the past have brought, namely, depres- 
sion. 
most terrible and destructive ever 
fought, a depression following it, if 


Because the last war was the 


one were permitted to develop, would 
smash all previous records of hardship 
and disaster. 

Worse than that, drifting into a de- 
pression now would have far more 
than economic results. It would have 








ns 


results affecting the very structure of 
free society, for the Communists of the 
world are waiting for a depression as 
the instrumentality for destroying capi- 
talism and taking over control of the 
world. 


Purpose of Employment Act 


The Employment Act of 1946 is the 
barrier against such a result. 
preamble of the Act has it, the law was 
designed to effectuate “the continuing 
policy and responsibility of the Federal 
Government to use all practicable 
means consistent with its needs and 
obligations and other essential consid- 
erations of national policy, with the as- 
sistance and co-operation of industry, 
agriculture, labor, and State and local 
governments, to co-ordinate and utilize 
all its plans, functions, and resources 
for the purpose of creating and main- 
taining, in a manner calculated to 
foster and promote free competitive 
enterprise and the general welfare, con- 
ditions under which there will be af- 


forded useful employment opportuni- | 
for | 


ties, including self-employment, 


those able, willing, 
work, and to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 


power.” It was a law designed to 


As the } 








and seeking to | 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
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Great Conversion Potential For 
LIGHT AND HEAVY INDUSTRY, 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING, WAREHOUSING 


Industrial Sites, Housing, Farm Lands 
This $60,000,000 Government plant, built for war-time production of chemical 





warfare materials and munitions, consists of 20,000 acres and 350 buildings with 
over 3,000,000 sq. ft. floor area, machinery and equipment. A large portion of 
this plant, including the liquid chlorine and caustic manufacturing facilities, 
is now being operated through leasehold interests. 

Expansion and conversion potential includes manufacture and storage of 
chemicals, textiles, food products and frozen foods, plastics, ceramics, confec- 
tions, furniture, metal and wood products, synthetic derivatives of sulphot 


“foster and promote free competitive 

enterprise and the general welfare.” 
It must be used. Failure to use it, 

coupled with the dissemination of 








alarmist reports and interpretations of | 


current facts, could easily generate the 


fears out of which a depression could | 


be made. Business observers and busi- 
ness economists have pointed out that 
1949 is utterly different from 1929. 
Twenty years ago there were no cush- 
ions against disaster. There was no 
unemployment insurance. There was 
ho guarantee of bank deposits. Farm 
and urban mortgages then were at high 
and unmanageable levels. There was 
no farm parity concept. Now the 
mortgage situation is sound. Now we 
have price supports. In 1949 it is the 
Federal Government which is carrying 
a huge debt and not the individual citi- 
zen or the individual business organ- 
ization, as it was in 1929. Then neither 
the States nor the Federal Government 
had any substantial programs of public 
works. Now both units are actively 
engaged in such construction and even 


at this writing engineering contract | 
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monochloride and ethylene, insecticides 
and fertilizers. 

Location idea). Prime markets. Com- 
plete transportation facilities. Navigable 
access to Mississippi River. Low cost water 
and power supply. Choice industrial sites. 
Adequate housing. Rich farm and grazing 
lands. 

This plant constitutes a part of the Na- 
tional Industrial Reserve and has been 
designated for disposal subject to the Na- 
tional Security Clause. 

Sale will be consummated through 
competitive proposals to purchase Arsenal 
as a whole, or by individual units classi- 
fied as Industrial, Institutional and Agri- 
cultural. For complete information, bro- 
chure and “Invitation for Proposal to 
Purchase” address: 


District Engineer 
MOBILE DISTRICT, SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 
Mobile, Alabama 


Arrangements for inspection and bid forms may be ob- 
tained from the Real Estate Division in the above office. 
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UTILITIES 


ELECTRICITY: TVA. 154,000 volts. Ca- 

pacities: installed 52,500 KVA—generoat- 

ing 10,000 KVA. 

WATER: Processed and domestic. 2 

—s plants, capacity 34,000,000 
g.p.d. 2 reservoirs, capacity 7,000, 000 


gal. Complete sewage disposal facilities. 


STEAM: 3 industrial steam plants, ca- 
pacity 400,000 Ibs. per hr. Coal han- 
dling and water softening equipment. 
3 modern boiler plants provide heat. 
COMPRESSED AIR: System complete 
with compressors and control equipment. 
RAILROADS: 60 mi. intra-rail system, 
2 classification yards with 7 tracks and 
116-car capacity each. Direct connec- 
tions with Southern and NC &ST.L RR. 
2 roundhouses and scale house. 
DOCKS: Capacity, 8-12 barges. RR and 
road system connections. Complete fa- 
cilities include office and storage build- 
ings. 

AIRPORT: Class “C” designed for 
37,500 Ib. wheel load or 75,000 
gross weight. Asphalt concrete strip, 
150’ x 5000’. 























@@ ... we insist that 
only highest quality 
products be used in 
our manufacturing 
process, even to the 
labeling °°g= 
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CCT. maintain Skippy as 
America’s largest selling brand 
of Peanut Butter we insist that 
only highest quality products be 
used in our manufacturing proc- 
ess, even to the labeling. Arabol 
provides our plant in Alameda 
with labeling adhesive, because 
of its proven superiority’’— 
Rosefield Packing Co., Ltd. 

Arabol is proud to furnish 
Rosefield Packing Co. with 
labeling gum because of their 
insistence upon top quality ad- 
hesive for their labels. The 
Skippy label must be there, neat 
and secure. 


Out of more than 60 years 
service to the leaders in a hun- 
dred industries, there are now 
some 10,000 adhesives formulas 
on file in the three Arabol Labo- 
ratories. See the Arabol Repre- 
sentative when he calls; he 
knows adhesives. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Executive Offices: 119 East 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. 


LONDON E. Cc. 1—8 Sans Walk, Clerkenwell 
PHILADELPHIA 47—600 S. Delaware Ave. 
PORTLAND 9, ORE.—1233 N. W .12th Ave. 
ATLANTA 3—375-377 WhitehallSt.,S. W. 
BOSTON 9—12 Commercial Wharf 
LOS ANGELES 11—2262 E.37thSt. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3—1950 16th Si. 
CHICAGO 50—1835 S. 54th Ave. 
ST. LOUIS 4—2500 Texas Ave, 






ARABOL! 


| model one desires. 





| sellers’ to a buyers’ market. 





awards are substantially and measure- 
ably higher than they were last month 
or last year. 

Back in 1929 there was no backlog 
of consumer demand. Now, even 
though much of this backlog built up 
during the war has been absorbed, we 
have still not completely caught up. 





It is still not possible to walk into any | 


automobile salesroom in any part of 
the country and drive out with the 
The automotive in- 
dustry tells us that only about one- 
quarter of the automobiles now on the 
road are less than five years old. Back 
in 1939, when the buyer could buy any 
car he wanted and nobody thought it 


a danger signal, fully one-half of all the | 


automobiles in use were less than five 
years old. 


To-day’s Broader Market 


More than that, back in 1929 the 
Government was not buying goods 
and services to rehabilitate Europe and 
win the peace of the world. To date 
more than 60 per cent of the funds 
expended under ECA have been ex- 
pended for commodities produced and 
fabricated in the United States by 
American industry. So there is a 
market for business, a market which 
justifies the findings of Dun’s Re- 


view that two-thirds of the manufac- | 


turers and business men it interviewed 
for the May supplement looked for- 
ward to “no change in expenditures for 
plant and equipment” and “no change 
in the number of employees.” The 
best statistics we have show that savings 
have reached a new high so that cur- 
rently business has a market in govern- 
ment, both State and national, and 
among the people as well. 

These briefly are the facts upon which 
I concur with the opinion expressed 
by thoughtful leaders in business and 
in government that the country is now 
experiencing only a period of hesitation 
and delay while we change from a 
A buyers’ 
market is much more normal than a 
sellers’ market and there is nothing in 
the buyers’ market to cause alarm to 
any business executive who is also a 
good salesman. 

After its first series of nation-wide 
hearings, the Joint Congressional Com- 


| mittee made note of the fact that con- 
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WONDERING... 
Where to Buy it— 


Where fo Sell it— 
—in New York State? 


Industrial Directory of 
New York State, 1949 


Lists 50,000; New York State 
manufacturingand mining firms, 
their addresses, names of com- 
pany officers, principal prod- 
ucts and approximate number of 
employees. Conveniently classi- 
fied by principal product and 
New York City or upstate loca- 
tion... The cloth-bound book 
contains more than 800 pages. 
A limited number of copies are 
being offered for sale. Copies 
will be delivered shortly —as the 
books come off the presses. Ear- 
ly orders have priority. To re- 
serve your copy, mail check for 
$15 with your order to... 


NEW YORK STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 

112 State Street, Room 82 
Albany 7, New York 

















It’s easy 
to bind 
records 
in your 

own 


office 
Liberty Loose-Leaf 


Storage Binders 


Anyone can bind loose-leaf sheets 
quickly, neatly, permanently in 
Liberty Binders. No tools needed. 
Just a push of the thumb on pat- 
ented, self-locking binding posts 
fastens sheets between steel-strong 
covers of Masonite Presdwood. 


FREE SAMPLE... 
Send the coupon with your letter- 
head for postpaid miniature sample 
Liberty Loose-Leaf Storage Binder, 
descriptive circular and valuable 
booklet, “Manual of Record Stor- 


age Practice.” 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Dept. 811, 720 $. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, lil. 














prices which then were being charged. 
It is not unreasonable to expect that a 
balance between the two may soon be 
obtained to the advantage of both the 
producer and distributor, on the one 
hand, and the consumer, upon the other. 


Need for Government Action 


It would be a mistake, however, to 
assume that this condition would jus- 
tify inaction by the Government. 
There are two substantial reasons why 
this is not the case. The first of these 
is that when we approach more nearly 
to the time when government rehabili- 
tation expenditures, on which the peace 
depends, can be substantially reduced, 
it will be essential for us to follow 
a consciously positive course under 
the Employment Act to maintain maxi- 
mum employment. There is no market 
for business except that which is pro- 
vided by what the people desire to buy. 
The prosperity of the future cannot 
be contracted upon a basis of low 
living standards. It is only by raising 
the standards of all of the people that 
we can create and supply the demand 
which alone will sustain business. 

The second reason is that we have 
a national debt of gigantic proportions, 
$250 billion plus. That debt was in- 
curred to fight the war. It must be 
carried and it must be paid. To carry 
it requires an annual payment of $5 
billion in interest. 

Every leader of government and 
every leader of business who believes 
in the system of private property must 
know that the income of the Federal 
Government must be maintained at a 
level which will enable the Govern- 


ment to manage and to reduce this | 


debt. We cannot disregard it as of 
no immediate concern just because it 
has been handled well to date. We 


must be certain that it will continue 


to be well handled. That means that | 


the functions of government must be 
used to foster and stimulate business, 
to promote production, to stimulate 
employment. We are swinging from 
a war economy in which industry pro- 
duced its goods to be destroyed to an 
economy in which industry is produc- 
ing its goods to be used. The transi- 
tion has not been accomplished. 

The Employment Act is the means 
of transition and it must be used in- 
tclligently so that we in America may 
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quick, accurate 







automatic 
currency 


counter... 


Wurcex is all anyone needs to know about the 

new PB Tickometer . . . but omits some detail! ... 
such as: handles more than eight hundred bills or 
coupons a minute! . . . counts five times faster than 
any manual method, imprints dates or code data at 
the same time! ... automatically feeds and stacks! 
...records both full and partial runs! Already used 
by hundreds of banks, department stores, street 
railways... where rapid, accurate currency counts 
are necessary . . . the Tickometer can save time and 
trouble anywhere cash or coupons are counted! ... 
For full details and illustrated booklet on the PB 
Tickometer, send in coupon below . . . Today! 


aN 
ny 


ty! 


-4 Pitney- Bowes 


TICKOMETER 


Counting and I mprinting Machine 


PitNEY-BoweEs, INc. 
1583 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 


Name 








Firm 
Address 
City 








State 
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Would you like to be 
The Most Popular Firm 


in your industry? 


Then give this 


EXECUTIVE DESK PAL 


to your business friends 








If you have one, you know that 
next to your telephone 
it’s the most useful 
desk accessory you own 


Made of lustrous walnut bakelite, with two deep 
wells for pins or clips, a pencil rest and lots of 
3”x5” memo paper, it’s the ideal medium for 
placing your firm name on the desks of execu- 
tives you wish to reach with your advertising 
It’s a builder of valuable good will, too, 
because it’s so useful. 
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Priced under $1.50 in moderate quantities. 
Sample $1.50 postpaid. 


Bankers and customers alike realize that Good 
Will is now a very important business asset. You 
can get it and retain it by the presentation of 
any of these useful, attractive articles from The 
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demonstrate to the peoples of the 
world, which the Communists are con- 
fident they are about to take over, that 
a free economy in a free government 
can produce a higher and more stable 
standard of living for the masses than 
any other system. 


MIDYEAR REPORT 


(Continued from page 17) 


ences to “welcome abatement of infla- 
tionary pressures in substantial parts of 
the economy”; to “industrial areas in 
which supply has caught up with de- 
mand or even exceeded it at present 
price levels”; and to declines in whole- 
sale farm and food prices, textiles, hides 
and leather, lumber, and chemicals, 
“largely offset by continued increases 
in the prices of metals and metal prod- 
ucts. By the end of the year, the aver- 
age of wholesale prices was just below 
the level of December 1947 and 4 per 
cent below August 1948,” with prices 
of farm products off 10 per cent and 
7 per cent from the same dates. 

Six months earlier, the Economic 
Situation at Midyear 1948 closed with 
a section called “The Issue between 
Inflation and Stabilization.” On its 
second page, we read: 

“In this process as it is now unfold- 
ing, there are complex forces, some 
working to lessen and others to inten- 
sify inflationary pressures. In attempt- 
ing to judge what balance these com- 
peting forces may work out, we begin 
by examining some of the factors that 


| reduce the pressure of inflation... . 


We appear to be nearing the end of 
the strong impact of war-created short- 
ages of plant and inventory. While 
industrial output has increased less 
rapidly than extremely favorable pro- 
duction conditions had led us to ex- 
pect, it should progressively show the 
effect of nearly three years of added 
capital investment upon a vast scale. 
As an enlarged and modernized indus- 
trial plant gets shaken down and its 
crews trained to maximum efficiency, 
domestic backlogs of orders will be 
worked down, and the increased flow 
of final products will permit the great 


demands upon the productive system | 
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“Holland Calling 





The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 


YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. 


This is a paid advertisement. 





ANKER BB SISSS Ae N. -_"° » SOEST-HOLLAND. 


AMEL WORK 
MANUFACTURERS OF rer KINDS OF KITCHEN GOODS AND 
HOLLOWWARE. Al QUALITY. “WHITE CAT” BRAND 


Te & ee Tg LUYKENSTRAAT 64, AMSTER- 
DAM. CABLE QUOTA IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS SP RCTALIZED FOR COMPENSATION TRANS- 
ACT 
Cc. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings and hoops. 
DONOR TRADING COMPANY, P. O. Box 3001, Rotterdam-N. Whole- 
salers—importers—exporters of camping, sporting, shooting articles, 
cutlery, leatherware. 
GENERAL PAPER COMPANY—Anmsterdam 
Singel 194, P. O. Box 220. Cable address: 
Paper and Board—export all over the world 
Annual turnover (1948) $6,000.000 
J.C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Viaardingen, Holland. Cables: Vandorp 
pape ag Viaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891. 
gents wanted. 


Gepacy 


JAC. DEN DULK & ZONEN (Est. 1871), Scheveningen. Cable 
address: “Visch.”” Salt and smoked herrings. Finest quality. 
G. HOOGERWERE, Vlaardingen (Holland). Cable address: Egooh. 


Salt herrings. Export to ail countries since 1869. 

k. HUNEUS, Baarn (Holland). Representative for Holland of Fran- 
color, Paris, and Etablissements Kuhlmann, Faris. 

INDUMEX TRADE CO., Spuistraat 210, Amsterdam. General im- 
porters—exporters, railway materials, iron, steel, industrial products, 
motors, machinery, medical furniture, etc. Representations wanted for 
tool machinery, electric and diesel motors. 

KAHA., N.V. BUTTON oe HEERENGRACHT 20, AMSTERDAM. 
BUTTONS AND BUCK 


General por agg and exporters. iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
we good 

V. 8. OHMSTEDE, PAULUS POTTERSTRAAT 4, AMSTERDAM. In- 
porters and distributors of tool machinery and sheet working machinery. 
Annual (1948) turnover $800,000. Seeks sole agencies for 1-A lathes, 
grinders, millers, presses, shears. Please quote prices and send 3 leaflets. 
H. ONKENHOUT, Keizersgracht 254, Amsterdam (llolland). Cant 
address: HAKON, Amsterdam. Importers and exporters non-ferrous 
metals, steels, tools, hardware, etc. 

V. OVERZEESCHE CULTUUR EN HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, 

P. O. Box 85, AMSTERDAM. Importers and exporters of coffee, spices, 
shells, coc aine, kapok, and other overseas products. 
OXYDE., N. V., LEIDSCHEPLEIN, HIRSCH BUILDING, AMSTER- 
DAM. IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF ORE, IRON AND STEEL, 
NON-FERROUS METALS, CHEMICALS, RESIDUES SCRAP, ETC. 
J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, N. V., KLOVENIERS-BURGWAL 19, 
AMSTERDAM-C (HOLLAND). WHOLESALERS, EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF WOOLENS, CO'T'TONS, SILKS, RAYON ANID 
OTHER PIECE GOODS. 
“RENO” HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ N. V., Gebouw Hirsch, Amster 
dam C. Established importers and distributors of radio components, 
receivers, electric householding appliances, motors, electric hand tools, 
refrigerators, etc., invite American manufacturers to send their offers 
on basis of exclusivity. 
ROBA Metallurgische Handelmaatschappij N. V. van Baerlestraat 76, 
Amsterdam (Holland). Cable address: ROBASCRAP. Wholesale 
dealers, importers and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
ore, chemicals—iron and steel, ferrous and non-ferrous metals scrap. 
SHOE MACHINERY, electric motors, tools and all articles for shoe- and 
leather-ind. Offers to T.A P.O.B. 264, ’s Hertogenbosch, (Holland). 
WALDORP RADIO LTD., Leeghwaterstrat 120, The Hague, Holland. 
Manufacturers of electrotechnic Rosasneteane apparatus want to get 
into touch with factories in the United States which are interested 





C. KORNAAT’S HANDBLMAATSCHAPPIJ. Established 1775, 
Export of salted and smoked herrings. 


Viaardingen, (Holland). 
KWANTEN. 


Shoe-dressings, Athlete’s Footpowder. 


MERREM & LA PORTE, N. V., Amsterdam. Technical office since 1870, 


P. O. Box 205, ’s-Hertogenbosch (Holland). 


Chemicals, 


in co- ae for the manufacture in Holland. 
VA WOUDE & FABISCH, Amsterdam, Rokin 30. Wholesalers 


ZWIJSEN & CO's Trading Co. ; 
Importers and Wholesalers. 


iron pee steel, light railway material, non-ferrous metals. Wants 
to represent American mills or first class exporters. 
IJselstraat 7, ROTTERD: AM. Steel 
Cable: “Favourite.” 





to be met more easily and will ease 
the pressure on prices.” 

The opening section in the present 
Council review discusses “The Econ- 
omy in Transition” from post-war 
boom to economic stability and con- 
tinued growth precisely in line with 
the analyses of these two earlier re- 
ports. Those who detect a discrepancy 
in the Council’s position at different 
times must find it largely in the in- 
dividual expressions of Council mem- 
bers rather than in the official docu- 
ments of the Council as such. 

The present review focuses attention 
sharply on three points—inventories, 
the outlook for investment, and the 
process of price adjustment. The Coun- 
cil interprets the present hesitation as 
one of inventory liquidation due to the 
fact that production has finally, even 
in the heavy durables and basic com- 
modities, caught up with and some- 
what passed demand at existing prices. 
Liquidation of high-priced inventories 
curtails orders and thus restricts pro- 
duction and employment for a time, 
Meanwhile, prices must be adjusted so 
as to make an effective bridge between 
costs at high-capacity operation and the 
purchasing power of consumers under 
conditions of high employment. 
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The review expresses tempered opti- 
mism over the rate at which price ad- 
justments are going forward and hope 
that major wage contract negotiations 
may skillfully effect true economic ad- 
justments without leading to an im- 
passe and nation-wide strikes in basic 
industries. Such stoppages would im- 
pair purchasing power and tend to 
make both consumers and investors 
timid in their expenditures. 


Adequate Investment Needed 


The midyear review devotes one en- 
tire section to “The Need for Main- 
taining the Rate of Investment” and 
reveals concern lest business men de- 
fer unduly the investment needed for 
a high employment and technically 
progressive economy simply because of 
current uncertainties. “If business men 
act in the conviction that employment 
and the use of capital resources can, 
with our present economic ‘know-how,’ 
be maintained at high levels with only 
minor dips of a readjustment charac- 
ter, then they will go ahead with in- 
vestment plans which will be adequate 
for a growing economy.” 

After this look at the private aspects 
of investment, the Council turns to its 
public aspect with the comment: 
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“Among the foremost purposes of 
public economic policy must be that 
of keeping private investment incen- 
tives active. This it can do by provid- 
ing supports which improve the short- 
run and long-run business outlook and 
by encouraging those institutional im- 
provements which facilitate the invest- 
ment process.” 

On the next page, the report adds: 

“The Employment Act of 1946 is de- 
signed to encourage an economy of free 
competitive enterprise. Our business 
men, workers, farmers, and consumers 
create the Nation’s wealth, and it is 
their decisions which will primarily 
determine whether the economy will 
move up or down and whether the 
Government will be required to play 
a larger or a smaller part. It is emi- 
nently desirable in the current situation 
that each of these groups base its action 
upon confidence in the long-run future 
of the American economy and thus 
contribute to the most favorable out- 
come.” 

However, the business man will not 
fail to detect that there is throughout 
this report an unequivocal declaration 
of intention that maximum production 
and employment will be stimulated 
and facilitated through public measures 
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if the level provided by individuals and 
corporations falls seriously below the 
level dictated by the abundance of our 
resources and the needs of our people. 
There is, however, nothing here which 
presages government “intrusion” into 
the ownership or operation of industry. 


Transition Period 


Turning back now to the Midyear 
Economic Report of the President, we 
find it opening with a statement of his 
appraisal of the current economic situa- 
tion, which follows closely the lines of 
the Council’s analysis. “We are now 
in a transition period in which we must 
work toward conditions which will 
promote a more stable and enduring 
growth in production, employment, 
and purchasing power. The funda- 
mental task facing us all—business 
men, workers, farmers, Government— 
is to apply positive policy with confi- 
dence and courage in order to achieve 
a sounder price structure and the res- 
toration of maximum production and 
employment.” 

The President enumerates several 
“built-in” elements of stability that 
“bulwark our economy against the 
forces of recession.” These include the 
“strength and elastic power” of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and other credit 
agencies within the Government, to- 
gether with the insurance of bank de- 
posits; the unemployment and old-age 


| retirement system, which is helping to 
| sustain consumer incomes and expen- 
| ditures; the farm income support pro- 


gram, which sustains the buying power 
of rural communities; the housing pro- 


gram, which will furnish positive sup- 


oe 








“Okay, shoot.” 
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HE vital link between your local agent and 
the company that writes your policy is the 
Special Agent. 
He is employed by the company to assist your agent 
in servicing the insurance policies which protect 
you and your business. But the Special Agent does 
a great deal more in your behalf. 
He often voluntarily donates his services and time 
to town inspection work designed to reduce the 
tragic toll in lives lost and property consumed by 
fire. 
Working with town authorities and civic-minded 
citizens, the Special Agent inspects the mercantile 
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areas as well as schools, churches and hospitals, 
ferreting out fire hazards and submitting detailed 
recommendations for improvement. 


Thus many American communities are made safer 
places in which to live and do business. 


Through its nation-wide force of trained and expe- 
rienced Special Agents, The American Insurance 
Group emphasizes the strength of its slogan: 





Quality Insurance through ever-expanding and 
ever-improving Quality Protection since 1846. 
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port to the construction industry; as 
well as other government programs— 
Federal, State, and local—which will 
assure developmental and public-service 
expenditures which “provide strong 
supports to business activity” during 
the period of weakening private de- 
mand. 


Our Future Prospects 


Referring to the moderateness of the 
present recession and the good prospect 
of returning to conditions of full-scale 
production and consumption, the Presi- 
dent observes: 

“The adjustment process has been 
rendered less difficult by the prudent 
actions of many groups and individuals 
in our business system. We have had 
no speculative spree in either securi- 
ties or commodities. Inventory buying 
has been moderate and distress liquida- 
tion of inventories, such as we experi- 
enced in 1920, is not to be anticipated. 
Personal indebtedness, on the part of 
farmers, home owners, and consumers 
generally, has been held to conservative 
levels. Many far-seeing business men 
made sincere efforts to avoid or mini- 
mize price increases during inflation, 
and in recent months have reduced 
their prices and have sought valiantly 
tc maintain production and employ- 
ment. Many labor unions have used 
their collective strength with modera- 
tion and with consideration for the in- 
terests of the whole economy. All 
groups in the Nation have gained an 
improved understanding of economic 
problems since the 1920’s, and their ac- 
tions reflect this fact.” 

The President’s attitude, however, is 
not one of simply letting events take 
their own course or being lulled into a 
sense of false security by the favorable 
aspects of the situation. While there 
have been many price adjustments of 
a healthy and constructive character, 
“there is nothing healthy about more 
unemployment and less production. 
Such trends can and must be reversed 
by positive action, private and public. 
The way to check a decline in business 
investment or production is to take af- 
firmative action that will provide more 
jobs. The way to prevent our economy 
from shrinking is to take affirmative 
action that will help it to expand. 
These things cannot be done by busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, or government 
56 
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acting alone. They can only be done 
by all of us working together in mutual 
respect and with common objectives.” 

When he comes to specific policies 
and recommendations, the President 
starts out with the clean-cut declara- 
tion: “The kind of Government action 
that would be called for in a serious 
economic emergency would not be 
appropriate now.” Referring back to 
the statement in his Economic Report 
last January, “The national tax policy 
should be flexible and should be 
promptly adjusted to the changing 
needs of business and consumers in the 
course of evolving economic events,” 
the President now withdraws his 
former recommendation of a tax in- 
crease of 4 billion dollars to provide 
a balanced budget and secure some 
debt retirement. Such an increase 
would compound the difficulties of 
business men in making downward 
adjustment of costs and prices and 
would reduce the market demand of 
consumers for goods. Going further 
in his concern for producers, the Presi- 
dent sayss 

“The tax on transportation of goods, 
which enters directly into such a large 
number of business costs, should be 
eliminated. Furthermore, the loss 
carryover provisions in the corporate 
income tax laws should be liberalized 
in order to give increased incentives to 
some business investments which may 
now be held back because of uncertain 
profit expectations.” 


Cannot Slash Activities Now 


Since these actions obviously. point 
toward more of a deficit, the President 
reiterates his former objection in prin- 
ciple to such a situation and accepts 
it now only within limits as low as 
possible and as temporary as possible. 
“Present levels of expenditures are due 
in large measure to the extraordinary 
costs of our national defense and inter- 
national activities. These activities are 
of such paramount importance that it 
is out of the question to slash them at 
this time. But, as our policy for peace 
takes effect, it should be possible in fu- 
ture years to reduce these expenditures 
which now make such heavy demands 
upon our Federal budget. As oppor- 
tunity offers, I shall make every effort 


to achieve an excess of Federal income | 


over outgo, consistent with our major 
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eso objectives of peace and prosperity.” 
ual The President is quite clear also as 
8." to why he accepts a level of domes- 
ies tic expenditures which involves some 
ent present deficit. He says: a é 
ra- “There are economic and social defi- 
ion cits that would be far more serious than Z $ Z $ 
es a temporary deficit in the Federal bud- 
be get. Could we be truly prosperous if | ~ 
ad the level of business investment or con- 
m sumer purchasing power should be- 
Icy come seriously deficient? Could we V1 0 0 e 
be be truly prosperous with gaping defi- 
ng cits in our educational system or our 
the housing or our health services or our 
a eee You bet it’s no joke, it’s exactly what is happening today. The rail 
in- rir ge ld d eaceitial roads, as a result of government discrimination, are helping to carry 
: es eaey eee a along their principal competitors. All of which does make a joke —if it 
ide d d there would be no ee + Bie sabes 
age alge ake anaes 3 —of the whole American system of free enterprise. 
sae : weren't so tragic —of the who y p 
hope for balancing the Government 
i budget. But if we prevent these defi- = 7 
of cits, if we realize the productive poten- Here’s how it’s happening. As the railroads pay their own 
rd tials of the American economy, the way, they are being pounced upon by local, state and na- 
nd whole Nation will prosper, and not tional governments as a lush source of tax revenue—reve- 
of only will we balance the Federal bud- nue which is then used to help subsidize new airports, new 
ler get, but we can also move forward to super highways and new inland waterways, as well as to 
si- improve the tax system and to resume repair and keep up the old. 
reduction of the national debt.” 
ds, , / And as if this weren’t enough, the railroads, in addition, are burdened 
ge Public Works and Job Making with all kinds of rigid and outdated regulations—under the constant 
be The President’s Report does not ad- threat that, if they don’t “make good,” the federal government will 
8S vocate the ambitious program of public have to “take them over.” 
ate works and direct job making that is 
. being urged to-day by those who be- This presents a challenge not only to railroad suppliers, 
0 





lieve we are already in an unemploy- 


employees, investors and management, but to American 





y ment crisis. Public works expenditures business. For the historic pattern of complete nationaliza- 
- will rise from 2% billion dollars in fis- tion—in country after country—always starts with the 
cal 1949 to 3 billion in 1950, 1951, and railroads. 
1952. “This is a substantial program, 
= Be aoe Ati piling The Federation for Railway Progress was organized to combat this 
aie cs ‘ne yal 9 slat eh hee a. threat —by bringing together into one group all the elements con- 
a «ips? “a : hie nected with and dependent on free and unfettered railroads. The Fed- 
oa ‘hould fos ease re Pi sine he _ eration, through the support of these groups, is doing what it can to 
, reac a eliminate this threat—by exposing it to public attention. 
- dustry at a high level of activity and 
le. thus strengthen the whole economy.” When v ' ree ee ae , 
ue Not to be caught unprepared if really sos ee wm 1oppa to nm ederation, you - in 
ry issious soctndnts aloud dealin te a very real sense helping yourself ... and your business. 
i President recommends advance plan- 
oa ning of roads, schools, and other pub- FEDERATION FOR 
- lic buildings, with loans to assist State 
at | and local planning of public works. RAILWAY PROG RESS : 
ce | “Such preparatory measures by them- . 
fu- selves will cerve to inspire epalidence Robert R. Young, Chairman Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., President 
res that the Government will, if necessary, PUBLIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ds |help further to maintain a high level | Dowathy Draper Pree are ra a 
of demand. They wi 11 thus reduce Clare Boothe Luce William C. MacMillen, Jr. M. Lincoln Schuster 
oat doubts that business men may have For detailed information of Federation activities and membership classifications address = 
= about planning investments for the fu- 1430 K Street N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Executive 7040 
jor | 
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sumers to continue their normal pur- 
chasing with more confidence.” 

With the whole world watching de- 
velopments in the American economy, 
the President gives as the core of his 
message to every business man, worker, 
farmer, and everyone responsible for 
the making of national policy: “We 
cannot have prosperity by getting ad- 
justed to the idea of a depression—by 
cutting investment or employment or 
wages or essential Government pro- 
grams. We can be prosperous only 
by planning and working for pros- 
perity, by increasing private invest- 
ment, production, employment, and 
purchasing power, and by carrying for- 
ward essential Government programs.” 

Thus the Economic Report is speci- 
fic on eleven points of recommended 
action and clear on the over-all phi- 
losophy of co-operation between private 











and public agencies in the interest of 
the whole people. 
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CANADA 


We have a thorough knowledge of taxes, 
duties, and procedure in Canada. This 
has proved invaluable in the past to many 
American firms entering the Canadian 
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tained the firm of Byrnes, Townsend 
and Brickenstein of Washington. Ihad 
become well acquainted with Dr. 
Byrnes during the trip in England and 
had learned that he had made an ex- 
haustive study of the contact process 
patents. 

When we walked into Mr. Steel’s pri- 
vate office in New York, and he realized 
that Mr. Fish, whom he knew quite 
intimately, had been officially retained 
by Tentelevski and that Dr. Byrnes 
with Mr. Townsend were the experts in 
the case, he was the most astonished 
man I have ever seen. Of course, he 
put up a very strong fight. 

I went around, however, to call upon 
Dr. Nichols, who was then Chairman 
of the Board of the General Chemical 
Company, and told him that it was, of 
course, very good fun for Merrimac 
with all its expenses paid by Tentelev- 
ski, but that Fish and Byrnes and 
Townsend advised me that our patent 
situation was perfectly secure, and that 
the result of a fight would undoubtedly 
be the weakening of the whole patent 
situation covering the contact process. 


If you have this in mind, we offer you our 
assistance in establishing yourself here. 
Rest assured that enquiries will be an- 
swered promptly. 


™BANK-TORONTO 


INCORPORATED 1855 
TORONTO, CANADA 
(COR. KING AND BAY STREETS) 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE 
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CALLING 


A list of South African outlets which want to distribute American products. Address these firms care of the box number (B xxx) indicated in the 
cities under which they are listed. . . . These are paid advertisements; the information in each listing has been furnished by the advertiser. 





CAPE TOWN 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. All banking facilities 
(Registered as a Commercial Bank) throughout South, Southwest & East 
Africa @ Rhodesia. Market research & trading contacts handled by Com- 
mercial Service Dept., Box 40, Cape Town, through bank’s New York 
Agency, 67 Wall St. Monthly Review available free on application. 
BANE’S CONSOLIDATED MOTORS LTD. Capital $2,000,000. Is a 
Public Company listed on Johannesburg Stock Exchange. Stockists Dis- 
tributors of American & British Automobiles; Motor Accessories & Parts; 
Household Appliances; Office Equipment; etc. Head Office, Cape Town. 
Branches throughout South Africa. 
LLOYDS (SOUTH AFRICA) AGRICULTURAL, IRRIGATION & INDUS- 
TRIAL MACHINERY CORP. LTD. Capital $2,000,000. Stock listed 
Johannesburg Exchange; Associated company of Bane’s Consolidated Mo- 
tors Ltd. Stockists, Distributors of Farm Implements, Windmills, Trac- 
tors, Roadmaking Machinery, etc. Wholesale/Retail. Head Office, Cape 
Town. Branches throughout South Africa. 
DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). 
& Shipping Agents. 
DE VILLIERS A. I. & CO. (B 2933). Branch office, Johannesburg. 
Active agents all large towns in South Africa and established connections 
throughout Central Africa G adjacent Islands. Direct Importers & 
Agents: Agricultural Insecticides, Machinery, Implements, Orchard Equip- 


Customs Clearing 


rect Factory representative exclusive basis. Exporters of S. A. Products. 
L. F. RAE & SON. (B 442). Manufacturers’ Representatives. Food- 
stuffs, builders, household & electrical hardware, tools & chemical. Direct 
factory representation only required. 

ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 1193). Require factory agencies. 

teel mills, fencing wire, nails, standard farming implements, timber, 
catering equipment, baths, fittings, etc. 
SUTTNER B. (B 1971). Ladies, Gents, Children’s Clothing Ex Factory. 
Also Professional Uniforms & Ladies Sports Wear. 

JOHANNESBURG 

CHARTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION PTY. LTD. 16/17 Equity 
Blidg., Fox Street. Heavy diesel & diesel electric power plants & equip- 
ment. Mine & mill ore recovery equipment. Connections with mining 
houses throughout Southern Africa. 
P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). Also at Cape Town (B 198). 
Equipped to represent you throughout South Africa as exclusive Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives on commission basis. Direct Factory representa- 
tion only required. We can satisfy you. Are you interested? Then write 
KENNETH R. MENTZ (B 7592). Also Cape Town, Durban. Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives desirous contacting manufacturers of cotton, ray- 
on textiles, soft furnishings, rugs, carpets, proprietary grocery & con- 
fectionery goods, industrial raw materials, sporting goods. References: 
Wilson Bros., Box 772, Chicago. 











ment, Industrial Chemicals, Paints Disinfectants, Stock Dips Remedies 
Seed Potatoes & Apples. 
porters of Seed & Table Potatoes, Onions & all varieties of fruits. 


INTERCOM AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 3448). 
Branch offices, Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, Durban. 


& Feeds, Fertilizers, G Packing Material. 


resentatives. 


Ex- 


Manufacturers’ Rep- 
Di- 


D. J. PARR LTD. Locarno House. 
for hardware, engineering G automotive goods. 


Engineering agents & representatives 
Factory only. 


DURBAN 
MACQUET & CO. (B 1086). General Importers & Exporters. Mer- 
chants & Representatives covering South Africa. 





as there were unquestionably many in- 
valid claims in both the Badische and 
Herreshoff patents. A law suit would 
rip the whole situation open and mean 
an ultimate loss for all hands concerned. 

I told Dr. Nichols that I had the 
agency for the balance of Tentelevski 
patents in the United States and I be- 
lieved the best thing was for General 
Chemical to buy these patents and se- 
cure all the rights which had not al- 
ready been obtained by Merrimac, and 
that while Merrimac’s rights extended 
into the New York territory we would 
agree to restrict the use of the process 
to our works in New England. Dr. 
Nichols at first ridiculed this idea, but 
sent the head of his Development and 
Research department to Germany to 
meet with Dr. Eschellmann, with the 
result that the sale was actually made. 
General Chemical paid $50,000 in cash 
to Tentelevski. 


Court Decision in Germany 


That we had not been bluffing re- 
garding the patent situation was proven 
by a long fight by the Badische Anilin 
and Soda Fabrik against Tentelevski 
plants operated in Germany. The 
highest court in Germany decided 
against Badische and in favor of Ten- 
televski. This situation put the Merri- 
mac Company in a very strong position 
regarding its basic raw material, sul- 
phuric acid, which it not only sold but 
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used in the manufacture of most of its 
other products. 

The next most important raw mate- 
rial used by Merrimac was bauxite— 
the principal source of aluminum metal 
and salts of aluminum. When I first 
joined the company, in 1889, no bauxite 
had been developed in America and 
we were importing Irish bauxite—a low 
grade, impure variety. 

A few years later a much purer 
bauxite was discovered in several of our 
Southern States and we were among 
the first in the United States to use it. 
Later, these mines were consolidated 
and the prices jacked up by clever sales- 
manship in making most of the chemi- 
cal companies believe that this consoli- 
dated company had a monopoly, which 
was not the fact. Knowing that bauxite 
was originally discovered in the south 
of France, I went over there and was 
able to make a ten-year contract for our 
supply at not much more than half the 
price which the “trust” was getting. 

About this time my old friend Paul 
Heroult, the Frenchman who indepen- 
dently invented the process for making 
aluminum, came to this country and 
happened to tell me of a marvelous 
new deposit that had just been dis- 
covered in British Guiana. “But,” he 
said, “we learned of it too late because 
the Aluminum Company of America 
had already purchased it.” 

The following Summer, in 1914, I 
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went to France to look into the renewal 
of our French bauxite contracts. The 
largest company with which we had a 
contract was under the management 
of Mr. Plagniol, and I asked him what 
he knew about British Guiana bauxite. 
He said, “I know a good deal, but feel 
very badly that our directors would not 
allow me to buy the deposit when I 
had the opportunity. If you are inter- 
ested I can show you samples and an 
analysis.” 


High Grade, Pure Bauxite 


The analysis showed a very high 
grade material and very pure. Curi- 
ously enough, however, it looked like 
a low grade material and it was hard 
to believe that the analysis was correct. 
Anyone familiar with American baux- 
ite would have sworn that it was low 
grade material, high in iron and silica 
and rather low in alumina. 

Shortly after this I went to London, 
and Heroult’s engineer, Mr. Campbell, 
arranged for Mr. Cobb, the man who 
discovered the British Guiana bauxite, 
to meet me. 

Mr. Cobb told me that he had dis- 
covered the bauxite on Crown land, 
and had got an option on it from the 
Government. He had made a contract 
with the Aluminum Company for $350 
a month to transfer all his rights to 
them and to sell his option outright 
at any time for $75,000. Up to that 
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Actually, to sink back into this Com- 
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in comfort. You relax restfully 
don’t grow fatigued and edgy before 
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time the mines had not been opened 
up, only a few samples had been taken. 
I said, “Well, if by any chance the 
Aluminum Company should allow 
their option to lapse, let me know.” 

On Sunday afternoon, on returning 
to my hotel, I was handed a memo- 
randum asking me to call Mr. Cobb. 
He gave me the astounding informa- 
tion that the Aluminum Company had 
given up their option and the thing 
was now entirely in his own hands. I 
asked him to come to the hotel at once 
and bring the expired option and all 
the papers concerning the matter. 


Option on Entire Property 


My wife had become a very good 
typist and she had a portable typewriter 
with her. Mr. Cobb told me that the 
vice-president of the Aluminum Com- 
pany, Mr. Fickes, had gone down to 
British Guiana and was so badly im- 
pressed that he cabled up cancelling the 
option. I came to the conclusion that 
he had gone entirely by the appearance 
of the ore, as he was very familiar with 
American bauxite and there was no 
chemical analyst there capable of mak- 
ing an accurate analysis. 

I felt that our Merrimac Company 
was too small to take over the whole 
proposition because I was sure it would 
take a number of million dollars to 
develop it. I thought that my friends 
in the Aluminium Francaise in Paris 
would perhaps take go per cent interest, 
allowing Merrimac 10 per cent interest, 
so I asked Mr. Cobb if he would give 
me an option on the entire property 
for one week for nothing, telling him 
exactly what my idea was and that we 
could make it permanent by paying him 
£100 in cash and renewing his pay- 
ment of $350 a month with an option 
to take over his entire interest by a 
down payment of $25,000. He agreed 
to this and we put it in writing, both 
My wife did the 
typing and in the meantime she had 
made copies of all the important 


of us signing it. 


papers. 

I then called up Mr. Campbell and 
asked him to meet me at the railroad 
station the next morning before the 
first train left for Paris. 
this goes through I will get Mr. Badin 
(Vice-President of Aluminium Fran- 
caise) to telegraph you £100 to give 
Mr. Cobb to bind the agreement and 


I said, 
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Imagine a FIRE-fighting system 
put into action by the FIRE it- 


self ...discharging water when 
and where the FIRE starts. The 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
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thousands of plants. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
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| would like to have you look after 
our interests in London for which we 
would agree to pay you $5,000 if we 
buy the property. In the meantime we 
would like to have you engage for us 
the law firm that has the highest stand- 
ing in Georgetown, British Guiana.” 
Cameron and Shepherd was the firm 
recommended. 

I arrived in Paris before noon and 
told the story to Mr. Badin. I told 
him I felt certain that the Aluminum 
Company would fail over themselves 


trying to get that option back again. | 


The result was that he agreed to take 
go per cent, leaving 10 per cent for 
Merrimac, telegraphed £100 to Mr. 
Campbell and then telegraphed A. V. 
Davis of the Aluminum Company that 
he supposed he could have no objection 
to the fact that Aluminium Frangaise 
had just taken up the option that his 
firm had released by cable the day be- 
fore. The next day he got a cable from 
Mr. Davis saying that of course it was 
all right. 


Chemist Leaves for Trinidad 
I then told Mr. Badin that I had a 


| practical bauxite man who was abso- 
lutely trustworthy, knew American | 


bauxite thoroughly, and I suggested | 


that I would send him down at once; 


, and that Badin produce from his or- 
; ganization a highly trained chemist 
| skilled in the difficult bauxite analysis, 


—_ 


and if he could have him in Paris the 
following morning I would assist him 
in fitting out a portable laboratory and 
then have him take the next boat to 
Trinidad to meet my man. 

Two or three weeks later I got a 


| cable from my man saying the analysis 
| Was practically the same as the one I 


— 


had seen in France; that my surmise 
was correct, that the Aluminum Com- 
pany were using strong-arm methods 


| to keep him off the property, but that 


pene 





| he had gone in secretly at night. He | 
| also said that he had found a number | 
} of other good properties on which he 
| was buying options at a very reasonable 


rate but that the Aluminum Company 
were now bidding prices up which he 
thought was a mistake for both of us. 

I telephoned Mr. Davis, whom I 
knew quite well, and told him that as 
long as we were competing we could 
at least work out some arrangement 
where we would not bid each other’s 
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the advantages of 
investment protection? 


To anyone considering the choice of modern weight 
control, the name Toledo Scale needs no introduction. Their 
reputation has been established along lines of accuracy and 
dependability of product and they seek the same reputation 
in the products and services which they purchase. That's why 
Wilomile Sorinkler fire protection was specified at the 
time construction of their modern Toledo, Ohio, facilities 
was initiated. 

While the technical advantages of Wiloméalic Gprinklev 
fire safety are of prime consideration, the financial aspects in- 
volved in this particular installation cannot be denied. The 
unsprinklered insurance rate for this seven million dollar 
valuated property would exceed $198,000.00 annually. 
The present Giloinilic Gprinklored rates are less than 
$6,000.00 annually, and fire protection in this case was paid 
for out of savings, in less than one year. 


_ This is an excellent example of the manner in which 
lilomidlic Sprinklers. convert an existing expense into a 
-capital asset (INVESTMENT PROTECTION). It’s substan- 
tial reason why business executives everywhere are ordering 
Wilomalic Gprunklers for both old and new construction. 
They look upon them as their first line of fire defense and 
recognize their value as an important investment today. . . per- 
haps welcomed protection tomorrow. 
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_ cellation but he, Campbell, had noti- 


prices up. He suggested that we talk 
the matter over. He was staying at 
Jamestown, right across the bay from 
Newport, where I was spending the 
Summer. Just at this time World War 
I started and I got a cable from Badin 
saying he would have to pull out of the 
whole proposition as the French Gov- 
ernment had shut down on the expor- 
tation of any capital. 


We Switched Our Plans 


The next day I went to Jamestown, 
taking with me one of the best lawyers 
in Boston, A. R. Graustein. We de- 
cided that it would not be fair to Mr. 


SAVE Executives’ 
TIME Who Hand. 


SIGN CHECKS 


Hand signing checks is a chore. CHEXSIGNO 
check signer eliminates this tedious job allow. 
ing busy executives to do productive work, 
Accepted as ““World’s Safest Signature.” Signs 
up to 2000 checks per hour. Features: forgery. 
proof serrated signature; removable signature 
die, providing individual control; non-resetta- 
ble signature counter; safety locking 
device prevents* unauthorized use, 
Manual or electric models. Ask for 
demonstration in your office. 
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Davis to let him think that Badin was | 


still going on with the matter. The 
proposition looked so good that I de- 
cided Merrimac would, at least tem- 
porarily, take the whole of it. When 


we met Mr. Davis, Mr. Graustein did | 


the talking and explained the situation 
and I watched Mr. Davis. I noticed a 
great change in his expression when he 
learned that Badin had dropped out of 
the picture. We had a pleasant talk 
and he agreed not to outbid us for new 
properties in British Guiana. 

As soon as we got on the ferry to re- 
turn to Newport I told Graustein I felt 
sure that as soon as Mr. Davis had had 
his lunch he would go to Newport and 
cable offering to pay Badin a large price 


for his go per cent share of the option. | 


I said I believed that if, upon the ar- 
rival of the ferryboat, we immediately 
cabled asking Badin to relinquish his 


_ share to Merrimac and to telegraph this 
| release to Campbell in London, that 


Badin would receive our message be- 
fore he left his office. And, that if 
Mr. Davis waited to cable until after 
lunch, his cable would not reach Badin 
until the following morning. 

This all worked according to plan. 
I had a cable the next day from Camp- 
bell saying that he had received Badin’s 
cancellation and that Merrimac was 
now sole owner of the option. Then 
the following day Campbell cabled that 


Badin had endeavored to recall his can- 


fied him it was too late. The result, | 
of course, was a legal fight in British | 
Guiana, which the Government de- | 
cided in our favor against the Alumi- | 
num Company. 

We had a very clear case. But, of | 
course, all I wanted was an assured | 
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supply of bauxite at a lower price than 
our competitors paid. I told this to 
Mr. Davis and after much negotiating 
the Aluminum Company’s subsidiary 
made a contract to give us our entire 
requirements of bauxite for 4o years at 
a very favorable price, with a provision 
to have prices reviewed once in ten 
years to cover changes in cost of pro- 
duction. They also agreed to pay the 
$5,000 to Mr. Campbell, all of my travel- 
ling expenses, all of our legal expenses 
and $5,000 to boot for Merrimac. 

This is an illustration of how well 
it pays to keep yourself informed on 
even the most unlikely chances in 
business. 


Part Ill of “Charting My Life” will 
appear in a future number of Dun’s 
REVIEW. 
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Which would you rather lose— 
property dollars or income dollars? 


If disaster shuts down your place of business, you will suffer an income 
and a property loss. You need protection against both/ 

Property insurance alone won’t protect you against loss of income, 
but Hartford’s Business Interruption Insurance can do just that. If fire, 
storm, or other hazards insured against, force you to suspend business, 
Business Interruption Insurance can protect you against loss of antici- 
pated earnings. 

Business Interruption Insurance can give you just what your bust- 
ness itself would have given you if no interruption had occurred. 

Here, briefly, is how Business Interruption Insurance protects you: 


BUSINESS BALANCE SHEET FOR ONE MONTH 
Before Fire 


Seles. ce a 0 oak. Tan > eee ee ae 2S a eee 
Cost. of Merchandise)... 2 « @ Soe, © 6) @ -e <a 18,000 
Gross Prone es. i ee) ot eee Be ce, eee 
Bepeneee «6. oe. oe 6 ye eA ete” ee 10,000 


Nee: Prof. 1. 6s ee Fee eS pee 


After Fire —WITHOUT Business Interruption Insurance 











Sales ds So wt ee a SR CS ae Se None 
Cost of Merdinndine a he eee ee IR rath SN a, Ma None 
Gross Profit . . . ot. a «=, rer « None 
Expenses continuing datas shesdows Rie ive er « 0.) ee 
Net Loss . . a ee we er 
Add. Anticipated Profit Reveal ‘i genase ae ie 2.000 
Voulloa. 8 es a. See 6 on eee 
After Fire —wWITH Business Interruption Insurance 
Selee ws eee, ee ae ee ga oe None 
Cost of iacialies ee ee ee ee None 
Gross Profit . . . Si, ide” ha ela, ae ea None 
Income from Business Sanenctaatiin Insurance . . . . $ 9,000 
Expenses which continue. . . . .« + «© e e« « 7,000 





Net Profit . . . «GN eel) ec any Sig, oy BiG aaa 
(Same as was aniteigunel had no interruption occurred) 


Hartford’s Business Interruption Insurance is adaptable to almost any 
business enterprise; stores, factories, garages, theatres, hotels, etc. 

The Hartfords have prepared work sheets to help determine how 
great a loss you might suffer and how much insurance you will need 
to safeguard your income. Write for them—there’s no obligation! 
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Fox River 


ee 
| Or. Robert R. Aurner, 
Director, Fox River 


+ Better Letters Division 


Why use the same 

old worn-out phrases 

over and over again? 

Give your letters a 

flying start, Make 

them build good wil). 

In two free booklets, 

Dr, Robert R. Aucner 

shows the way. 

1, Money-Making 

Mail discloses the 

American business 

man’s tremendous 

bill for dictated [et- 

ters—every day over 

$5,000,000! 

2. Howto Put Sockin ; 

Your First Sentence follows through with 

suggestions for bettering correspondence. 
Four Tests 

Mail must meet four tests to be MONEY- 

MAKING MAIL. Fine cotton-fiber paper, 

watermarked "by FOX RIVER”, has ful- 

filled one requirement with distinction since 

1883. But everything your letter needs is 

spotlighted by Dr. Aurner, for 18 years 

professor of business administration at the 

University of Wisconsin, now director of 

Fox River’s Better Letters Division. 

Put more pay in what you say. Write for 

free booklets today — on your business 

letterhead only, please. Fox River PAPER 

CORPORATION, 1536 Appleton —, 

Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


COTTON-FIBER BOND, ONION SKIN, LEOGER 


BOW | Fine Papers 


]* 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
St, Georges & Keyes, Inc, 

ALLEN-Wa ces AppiNG Macutne (Division of 

the National Cash Register Company) 

The Caples Company 

AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc 

AMERICAN INsuRANCE Group, THE 
Kenyon-Baker Company 

ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, THE 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc.. 

“AUYOMATIC” SPRINKLER CorP. OF AMERICA 


Meek & Thomas, Ine. 


ie 

BANK OF TorRoNnTo, ‘THE 

McConnell, Eastman & Co, Ltd. 
Bankers Box ComMPAny.. . 
Bruninc, CHARLES, Co., INc 

Homer J. Buckley & Assoctates, Inc..... 
Borroucus Aooinc Machine Company 

Campbell-Ewald Company. ........... 


eS 





Canapva CALLING. 
Cartton Horer 
Admasters Advertising, Inc. 
CuHase Nationa Bank, THE 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc... 
Curyscer Corp., (Industrial Engine Div.) 
LiMmimMr HUT, URC. cccvvicves ; 
CrarK Equipment Co. (Tructractor Div.) 
Gebhardt and Brockson, Inc. 
CotumsBia Rippon & Carson Mec. Co., Inc. 
Bie Parte AMG, BRE. os occ) S odes 2, 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc 
Corsin Screw Division (The American 
Hardware Corporation) 
Wm. B. Remington, Inc......... 
Corps oF ENGINEERS, U. S. Army 


Gotham Advertising Company, ne... . 


—_— 
DeBary, AvsBerT H., & Co., N. V. 


DeENIsOoN ENGINEERING Co. 
Wheeler-Kight & Gainey, Ine. 

DEWa tt Propucts CorPoRATION 
Wildrick & Miller, Inc 

Dicx, A. B. Company 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 





en 
Executive Ling, THE 
Kaplan & Bruck Advertising 
ExecutTong, Inc. 


The Joseph Katz Company 


os. > ee 

FEDERATION FOR RAILWAY PRocRESS 
Walter Weir, Inc 

Fox RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
Scott, Inc.. 


Gripes TraDING aND Ho.tpinc CoMPANy 
GLosE Auto LEAsING, INc, 

H. M. Gross Company 
Guost Automatic SPRINKLER Co. 


Marschalk & Pratt Co. 
ey: 


Hari-We ter Company, Inc. 
Jack Knabb Advertising Co 
Hansen, A. L., Mee. Co. 
J]. M. Haggard Advertising 
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| 
Vd verlisers’ ;+* 


(Advertising agencies—italics) 


e 
Pace 
Hartrorp Firt INsuRANCE COMPANY 
Newell-Emmett Company...sscvveeeee 65 
HOLE AMBICALEING «0. 0.5/5.6: +008 oscedene 


]. J. K. Copy-Art 
The Moss & Arnold Company...sseee++ 64 


ae ew 
Lamson CorPorATION 
Barlow Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Liccr, WALTER G. Co., INc. 
Royer & Roger, Inc. 


Lucky, AMSTERDAM 


Soe aoe 

Marsh STENCIL MacuHineE Co. 

Krupnick & Associates 
McCLoskty Company 

Bond & Starr, Inc. 
Monroe Company, THE 

Lessing Advertising Co., Inc 
MosLex SAFE COMPANY 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc 


a 
Narionat Casu Recisrer Company, THE 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
New York State Dept. oF COMMERCE 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc... 
Nox-Rust Cuemicat Corporation 
Charles Silver and Company 


oa 
Oris ELEvAToR ComMpan> 
G. M. Basford Company 


Oxvrorp Fitinc Suppty Co., 
REESE AGMOCTTESN Eo sia ows. sa cece ars 


— 
Pirnry-BoweEs, Inc, 
L. E. McGivena & Co., Ine....... 41, 51, 


Province oF QuEBEc Tourist BUREAU 
ROT RY PLO tas Naa ae 


PURCHASING Apvisory GUILD 


Recorpak Corp. (Sub. of Eastman Kodak 
Co.) 
). Walter Thompson Co.. 33 


REMINGTON Ranp, Inc. (Systems Division) 
Leeford Advertising Agency, lnc....Cover 1 
RevVERE Copper AND Brass, [Nc. 
St. Georges & Keyes, Inc 
Rossins, ALFRED, ORGANIZATION, Inc. (The 
Executive Line) 


Kaplan & Bruck Advertising,.... 


Eee EeR 
SuHiELp Press, Inc. 


SoutH AFrica CALLING 
Sweet’s CataLoc Service (Division of F. 


* — W. Dodge Corp.) 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 


Taytor CHarr Company, THE 


Baker and Baker & Associates, lune. 


So 
U. S. Bronze Sicn Co., Inc. 
DuFine-Kaufman, Inc 
U. S, STEEL CoRPORATION 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine... 


_ 


Wixivarp EquipMENT, Lrp. 








